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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF. UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Board of Underwriters did not adjourn its recent 
session in this city,without squarely meeting the 
issue which should determine the life or death of 
that organization. It is sufficient that the ses- 
sion in that respect, at least, was totally unlike 
the characterless and in decisive proceedings of 
former sessions. The irresolution which pos- 
sessed the committee so long, even in the face of 
innumerable and not-to-be mistaken elements of 
hostility, were grandly atoned for when the 
committee, with gratifying and singular unani- 
mity, decided finally and solemnly to arrest the 
further progress of sedition in its ranks. Here- 


ceedings of the Executive | 


ters. 
The National Life Insurance | 
Company of the United | 


more half-way work; no more foolish tempor- 
izing; no more ingenious devices to gratify an 
ill-conceived spirit of jealousy and selfishness at 
the expense of the common good. 

The true solution of the problem involved by 
this action of the committee, rests fundamentally 
upon a correct understanding of the real object 
and purpose of a national organization of un- 
derwriters. It is barely possible that many good 
companies, and many good agents, hearing so 
often that prejudiced view of the case which is 
indulged by the public, have allowed themselves 
to become so blind to the real idea of concerted 
/ action among underwriters, that they are unable 
| to detect in the existence of the National Board, 
| any purpose more creditable or excusable than 
| that of mere aggrandizement. That idea, we 
| know, has been entertained by all the companies 
outside the board. It has been entertained also, 
we fear, inside the board, by more than one 
member thereof whose seditious pursuasions, 
we know, have done more harm to the board than 
all disturbing and hostile influences outside of the 
| board. Such is the weakness of men—even 
| those who have the direction of the largest inter- 
ests and functions of capital—that a concert of 
action to strengthen and increase the common 
welfare is oftentimes seriously retarded, or un- 
dermined altogether, by a false, mistaken, nar- 
row, and stubbornly selfish view of the case. 
So, in the case of this board, the foolish preju- 
dice that it was a large-sized ring made up of 
companies banded together for the sole purpose 
of merely controlling the business, has been 
| shared by all who did not belong to the board 
and by some who did. It is the hostility of this 








| prominent members, which has so long defeated 
| the efforts of those who labored zealously, long 
before the board had an existence, who formed 
it, and who have kept it up, against the most 
formidable odds, in order that this great business 
might be reformed, dignified, and elevated to the 
rank it should justly occupy as the principal 
conservator of the individual and public prop- 
erty and credit of the country. We accuse 
|nobody of willfully impeding honest efforts 
towards reformation, but we do declare that the 
|existing public prejudice, and the continued 
| inability of this organization to bring about any 
| reform of positive or permanent value are the 
| result, chiefly, of efforts distracted and made 
| powerless by the distrust and jealousy of the 
|members. It is useless to disguise the fact. 
| The truth is palpable and apparent that both in 
| the board, and in its executive committee, the 
/members have been fighting each other. Three 

years of that kind of folly have finally developed 
‘their mistake. The organization henceforth is 
| to be something more than merely nominal. 


The faults, then, of the past are chiefly trace- 


outside public prejudice, sustained and encour- | 
aged by the seditious short-sighted notions of | 


the organization. We do not believe any of the 
members of the board have been insensible to 
the all pervading and formidable elements of 
demoralization which are every where an inci- 
dent and characteristic of the business, nor that 
any of them have been unmindful of the abso- 
lute necessity of radical reforms in the methods 
of carrying on the business. But we think they 
have all too generally lost sight of these cardi- 
nal purposes, and too diligently devoted their 
efforts to an adjustment of differences of opinion 
touching merely temporary individual interests, 
ather than aiming persistently at the settle- 
ment of greater problems affecting permanently 
the welfare of common interests. Many saluta- 
ry measures have been adopted, and in these, as 
well as in all other proceedings,—regarding 
them as merely preparatory to the real and 
greater work of reformation,—we may conclude 
that no time has been lost. Perhaps, even, it is 
| better that so much time has been given to the 
| expression of differences of opinion upon minor 
points, seeing that all have thus had an opportu- 
| nity to exhaust their powers of distraction, as a 
| very necessary and beneficial probationary test 
| of character for the varied and troublesome 
‘ordeals involved in a thorough and sweep- 
| ing reform of the business. It is well to know 
who are staunch, who will falter, and who will 
go to the rear altogether. 

The idea which every company, aud ~overy 
/agent, who would be entirely and consistently 
loyal to the National Board, must keep constantly 
| in mind, is, that the National Board is formed, 
| not so much for the purpose of getting business 
| to the exclusion of those who are not members, 
as for the purpose of enforcing such reforms 
and correcting such abuses as shall gradually 
bring the business up to the plane of a higher 
respectability, and a more enduring prosperity. 
‘If there are any personal considerations which 
suggest the slightest deviation from the rules of 
| the board, on the ground of temporary expediency 
| or pure selfishness, they must be firmly and per- 
sistently ignored. A man can not serve two 
masters; no more can an agent preserve rela- 
tions with both classes of companies, between 
whom the business is now divided,—the com- 
| panies which are fighting for reform on the one 
| side, and on the other, those which, opposing re- 
| form, cling to the wild and reckless delusion 
| that all that is essential to their success is the 
| power to get business. 
| We hope that no timorous skepticism as to its 
| ultimate success, will swerve any of the com- 
panies from a prompt, vigorous, and relentless 
enforcement of their pledge. Let the agents be 
once assured that their companies are terribly in 
earnest, and there will be no difficulty with the 
agents. On the contrary, we believe that the 
agents will be found to be more heartily in uni- 
son with the National Board than has been 





| 
| 
| 
| 


after, if we are not mistaken, there can be no | able toa mistaken notion of the real object of | generally anticipated. It is a mistake to 
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suppose that they will oppose the measure. It 
yas remarked, at the late meeting, that “the 
agents are what the companies make them to 
be” ; so if a company temporizes, is backward, 
and does secretly what it would not dare to do 
publicly, it does not take the agent very long to 
ascertain these qualities, and, as a general thing, 
it will not be very surprising if the agent imi- 


tates very closely the example set by his com- | 


pany. The measure, then, of success to be 


reached by the National Board, in carrying out | 


the pledge which was resolved upon at the late 
meeting, will be determined by the vigor and 
integrity with which each company shall devote 
itself to a consistent compliance with the terms 
of the compact. If it fails, it will be, not be- 
cause of the opposition of the agents, but because 
of the apathy and temerity of the companies ; 
for no combination of agents, however powerful 
and numerous, could withstand the inflexible 
purpose and determination of the companies. 
It is, indeed, difficult to imagine any reasons 
which could prevail upon any one of these com- 
panies to be reluctant to give its strongest and 
best support to the measure. On the contrary, 
we should suppose, as we are forced even to 
believe, that the companies will rather vie with 
each other in their dutiful efforts to give force 
and effect to the resolution that there must here- 
after be no traitors in the camp. We know that 
the best and strongest companies, without an 
exception, will not recede from this position, and 
that if they shall be alone in the crusade, the 
war against a demoralized and unreliable system 
of representation, must go forward to a final, 
decisive triumph. In the issue of what has been 
proposed, rests not merely the life or death of 
the National Board, with its vast power for the 
welfare of the business, but, what is of much 
greate, smMportance, the fate of a principle with- 
out whose preservation it will be impossible to 
elevate the business to a condition of prosperity, 
honor, and respectability. If it shall be success- 
ful, we may expect, in the first place, that it will 

‘uapossible hereafter for an agent to occupy 

iw anomalous position of representative of two 

classes of companies, one of which could not 
exist if it were not hostile to the other. The 
agent, thus relieved from a double responsibility, 
would be left free to devote his entire energy, in 
strict fidelity, to an honest and open-handed 
representation of one company, or a number of 
companies between whom there ought not to be, 
and could not be a conflict of interest. His 
efforts would be sustained aud encouraged by 
the knowledge that his position was no longer 
doubtful or anomalous. He would be contri- 
buting not merely to aid his company, but to 
help along the progress of a reform whose suc- 
cess would be his own success in the increased 
dignity and influence of his profession. 

We can not believe that there will be any hesi- 
tation among the great majority of agents to join 
hands with the National Board in this last and 
final effort to separate the two classes of under- 
writers, nor yet that the public will be long in 
detecting the precise points of difference between 


the two. The National Board excludes no com- | 


panies. All are free to enter its ranks,—all who, 


having the necessary means and qualifications to 
do business, will pledge themselves to join the 
others in the ‘var of the honest companies 
against the horde of unscrupulous confidence | 





operators who are every where bringing the 
business into disrepute. The action of the Na- 
tional Board in finally resolving to assert the 
strength and integrity of its purposexaffords 
reasonable ground for hupe that the time will 
come, nay, is not far distant, when rascality and 
demoralization will be forgotten elements in the 
competition of insurance companies. Insurance 
is at once the highest and most indispensable 





surrender all their possessions, to be divided 
among those who had neglected or failed to 
accumulate any, we should be compelled to ac- 
knowledge that it has made little progress; and 
we might reasonably infer qualities in human 
nature and obstacles in human life too radical 


function of capital, and it is difficult to see why | 


the business of insurance should be less free 
from the operations of irresponsible adventurers 
than the business of banking. There is patron- 
age enough for all the companies, without resort- 
ing to, or permitting, any of the detestable tricks 


which obtain in the pursuit of other occupa- | 


tions. If they were all engaged in the lottery 
business, or some stupendous gift enterprise 
swindle, we should hardly expect to see their 
agents any the less alert. But insurance does 


not need to be peddled away, or hawked about | 


the streets. 


devices to get business. Therefore does it be- 


It needs the aid of no demoralizing | 


come the honest, dignified, capable and trust- | 


worthy representatives of the good companies to 
join heartily in this movement against the ruin- 


ous and abomnable heresies which have over- | 


taken them in the midst of a reckless and unpar- 
alleled strife for business. The action of the Na- 
tional Board leaves them but one alternative. A 
choice of masters is presented, and upon the 


| and too inveterate to be overcome by it. 


Such, 
however, we do not understand the genius of 
Christianity to be. The primitive church, in its 
examplification of the maxim of “all things 
common,” was simply the prototype of that 
advanced and progressive modern society which 
proceeds on the idea of the common good, em- 
bodied in the trite aphorism, “The greatest good 
to the greatest number,” and so happily expressed 
by the term Mutuality. 

And, if we regard this development as cognate 
in spirit and identical in fact with the social 
economy of early Christianity, an examination of 
our age and society, in its spirit, institutions and 
history, will lead us to entertain a more rational, 
hopeful, and, we think, larger view of the pro- 
gress of Christian ideas than is the wont of the 
social critics of our day. For, in truth, it would 
be hard to name a single current idea, interest or 
institution, which does not, in greater or less 
measure, live, move, and have its being in this 
inspiring atmosphere, on this firm ground, and 
in this plain path of Mutuality. All the great 


| achievements of our age,—be it in the world of 


proper selection thereof rests all that there is of | 


profit, credit, reputation and respectability in 
the business of fire underwriting. 





o—~>—~s 
°o—es 


THE RATIONALE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
I. 


Tue French, although they sometimes devise 
names for which there is no corresponding object, 


never fail to find a fitting name for whatever | 


object presents itself. It has, accordingly, been 
reserved for a French writer to apply a term 
precisely fitting to what may be regarded as the 
distinctive social feature of the modern age, or, at 
least, of the present century. We allude to the 
wholesome and growing tendency among men to 
associate themselves together for mutual good, 
the unfortunate receiving aid from a common 
fund. This tendency, instinct, sentiment, policy, 
the writer referred to has designated by the term, 
Mutuality. 

We think that the peculiar character of this 


| 


science, morals, art, invention, enterprise or in- 
dustry,—owe their chief excellence, and their 
growing importance, to it. In every great 
scheme of popular reform ; in every rich inven- 
tion of practical science; in the consummation of 
all the noblest enterprises of the day,—the rail- 
way, the telegraph, the press, manufactures, com- 
merce, travel,—this ilea of co-operation,—nay, 
of mutual co-operation,—is foremost and upper- 
most. 

Because there has been failure in the abuse of 
the principle,—barren experiments of the English 
and French “ philosophers ” (falsely so called) of 
the last century to establish phalausteries on the 
basis of “‘communism,”—we are by no means to 
infer the decay or inadequacy of the true princi- 
ple of co-operation, that of Mutuality. It does 
not ask that the hundreds composing its societies 
shall literally give their all to the millions who 
have nothing; it simply demands that all enter- 
ing them, whether possessing much or little, set 
apart a reasonable portion thereof against the 


' time of sore need to which all are sooner or later 


spirit, and its growing prevalence, gratefully in- | 
| that those whom kind Providence has helped, 


dicates the increasing conformation of modern 
society to the original Christian prototype. 
read in the New Testament concerning the mem- 
bers of the primitive (the ‘“* Apostolic”) Church, 
that they “had all things common.” 


_ treasury was established, into which the rich cast 


their possessions, and from which the wants 
of the needy were freely supplied. 
not seem to have been that the rich should give 
up all, but that the poor should receive adequate 
material aid. That this did not exclude the 
necessity of industry and thrift, or excuse in- 
dolence and inutility in any, we infer from the 
known habits of the Apostles, the Chief of 
whom, in the midst of his most exacting relig- 
ious duties, found time to support himself by the 
labors of his own hands, 

If it truly was the genius of Christianity that 
all its disciples should literally and absolutely 


| 


We | 


A common | 


sure to come. It means, under larger aspects, 
shall, in like manner and a kindred spirit, help 
those on whom fortune has frowned,—at least, 
help them to help themselves. There is promise 
that the oldest, profoundest, and most vexed 


| problems of our age, and of the ages,—those relat- 


The idea does | 


ing to the harmonizing of capital and labor,— 
will, ere long, be solved by wise application of 
this all-related, fruitful principle. When the 
men of great acquisitions and acquirements, 
whether in the world of money, of literature and 
art, or of politics and morals, realize that np 
man, especially the greatly gifted and blessed, 
liveth to himself alone ; that it is more blessed to 


| give than to receive—that giving being most 


blest of all which wses wealth for human good 
without consuming it; and that in the economy 
of the mora) as of the material universe, only 
those reap who sow, there being a withholding 
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that scattereth; when author and artist, and | 
statesman, and orator, and inventor, and capital- | 
ist, and laborer, realize that the true greatness of | 
what they do consists in its beneficence, this | 
~ being the immortal part of them that shall live | 
after them ;—then, be these blessed and shining | 
examples seen in the church or out of it, will 
Christianity, the Christian principle that is, have | 
entered upon its sure and final triumph. 
We must forego further reference to general | 
considerations on which we have, perhaps, too | 
long dwelt already, to notice by way of intro- 
duction to what is to follow, the application of | 
this idea of Mutuality to interests that more 
immediately concern our readers, As regards | 
one thing, we do not see how there can be any | 
difference of view,—that its crowning glory thus 
far is the expansion and progress in our days of 
the science of insurance and assurance under its 
benign and all-compelling inspiration. This, we | 
say, is its crowning glory ; for here alone has it 
been brought down from the fascinating, but 
somewhat ethereal, regions of speculation and 
humanitarian sentiment, to the firm ground of 
actual life. Here alone has science seized upon 
it, analyzed it, estimated its potencies, specified its 
conditions, codified its laws, and transformed 
all into determinate formulas, as fixed and com- 
prehensive in their application as those of math- 


ematics itself. 

To take account of the steps by which this re- 
sulthas been reached would be to master at once 
the exact science of the day, and its highest 
philosophy; for the work has enlisted at the 
same time the broadest and most enlightened 
minds, and the keenest and most critical intel- | 
lects of the century, in the mastery of the theory 
of probabilities on the one hand, and in the 
observation of the living phenomena of society, 
and the tabulating of its vital statistics on the 
other. Here the principle of co-operation, whose 
general aspects we have considered, has found its 
noblest application; for have not governments 
co-operated with individuals, and statesmen | 
seconded and assisted the efforts of philosophers, 
that this principle of Mutuality might become 
all that itis? 

The history of this great movement is, in truth 
worthy the most skilled and eloquent pen of the 
age; and it is a pity that,—in the interest of the 
common people, whose future well-being it so 
nearly concerns, and for whose fresh, inquiring 
intellects and untainted imaginations it would 
possess romantic charms,—some Macaulay, some 
Guizot, some Motley has not condescended to | 
turn aside from the beaten, repulsive path of 
politics, diplomacy and war, and immortalize, 
and render doubly illustrious his own genius 
in immortalizing its beneficent and picturesque 
annals, 

So wholly is this theory and practice of insur- 
ance a product of our times; so studied and con- | 
siderate have been the processes of its develop- 
ment; so precise, so philosophical, so truly 
scientific its every means, that we may truth- 
fully, nay, we can not do otherwise in truth than 
designate it as an invention of our age. A 


science, an art, a philanthropy, which thus nobly 
illustrates the highest law and best results of the 
idea of co-operation in the steps and processes of 
its entire growth, no less illustrates its character- 
istic means, and, in its popular workings and re- 


_ temptation, fall, and ruin. 
| white settlements in western New York, and 
| became the center of much wealth and refine- 


sults, the more specific and humane sentiment of 
Mutuality. 

After experiments without number among the 
few people and nation, in which the idea of the 


common good has not been altogether lost sight | 


of or ignored, it has been reserved for our age to 
find a sure and easy security against inequalities 


of fortune vtherwise increasing with the growing | 
It is not | 


artificiality and complexity of society. 
merely security for a few against the fatal chances 


of life; all who embrace it,—the greater the | 
number, the more perfectly,—are brought more | 
It offers to 


nearly to one foundation of safety. 
the able-bodied citizen, whose love of wife and 


children is greater than that of self-indulgence, | 


and who is content to forego some present grati- 


fications, in order that their future comfort may be | 


assured, an opportunity to provide against the 
evil days that come often to many, and are sure 
sooner or later to come once to all. In such it 


nourishes stern, manly, noble virtues,—virtues of | 


thrift, economy, self-sacrifice ; it represses, too, 
the passion, fearfully increasing in our artificial 
society, for speculative, venturesome investment, 
providing for a discreet use of money in the 
hands of those who have made the laws of finance 
a practical life-long study. 


It is to the popular aspects of this great in- | 


terest, at once from the stand-point of history, 
sentiment, and science, and to the laws which 


should govern it that we purpose to devote atten- | 


tion in a series of article to which the present is 
introductory. 
Se a 
SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN 
ADJUSTER. 
NO. III. 
[Written specially for Tue Spectator. ] 

Amone the many beautiful villages of western 
New York, Canandaigua has long been pre- 
eminent, if not the very first. It is known far 
and wide as the “ sleeping beauty,” deriving the 
name from the perpetual quiet and the artistic 
finish and perfection which are to be seen every 
where in the place. Its dwellings, churches, 
schools, hotels and public buildings generally 
partake of the ornate; while the far spreading 
shade of many ornamental trees converts its en- 
tire area into an Eden, from which whosoever 
enters finds himself loath, indeed, to depart. 
The “Castle of Indolence” should have been 
built there, and perhaps it was. 

The many charms of the locality begot admi- 


rers long before white man possessed it; and even | 


to this day, an occasional “ sago”” returns to this 
Mecca of the red man, and points out the very 
spot where the race had its origin,—its Eden, its 
It was one of the first 


ment a great while ago. The Phelps, Howells, 
Duncans, Greigs, Grangers, Hubbells, Atwaters 
and others, residing there, controlled millions of 
wealth, and exercised great influence in develop- 
ing the resources and molding the destinies of 
that portion of the state. 

But Canandaigua was also long distinguished 
for its professional eminence. Its bar had, at 
one time, no peer or rival elsewhere in the state, 


| if in the United States, except perhaps in cities | 
containing many times the population of this | 





interior village. Judge Howell, Jared Wilson, 
| Dudley Marvin, Mark H. Sibley, Alva Worden, 
and others, belonged to a race of intellectual 
giants, who attracted admiration from every 
other part of the union. They all fulfilled their 
| mission grandly and are now at rest. 

| The town has also had other notabilities — 
authors, preachers, and poets; but next to its 
lawyers, its landlords gave it fame and a place in 
the memory of many a former traveler. The 
“ Blossom,” of Canandaigua, was in high feather 
when the Eclipse, Pioneer, and other stage lines, 
all converged to this common center, and Bill 
Blossom did his best for the hungry and thirsty 
yanderer. 

But stage, hotel, and hotel-keeper have all 
passed away, and a new era fills their several 
places, and is also passing on. And the old 
“Franklin House,’’ another hotel, too, is gone, 
burned down in 1860; and its existence and exit 
are the text proper for this particular “‘ Scrap ” 
of history. 

It was a large, five-story brick building, 125 
feet on Main street and 175 on Coach street, 
| owned by Thomas Beals, and kept by a tenant, 
who paid his rent promptly, or had leave of ab- 
sence at next succeeding quarter-day. Mr. Beals 
was a very exact and energetic business man ; 
| and by tact and application had accumulated a 
fortune during his active career. He was, withal, 
a little positive and eccentric, and sometimes 
| missed a figure by disregarding opinions quite 
| as well matured and unbiased as his own could 
| well be. 

The Franklin House burned in February, 
1856, and the owner was indemnified for the loss 
by the Home, of New ‘York, Norwich, Albany, 
and Niagara Insurance companies, up to $14,000, 
should it ever appear that he had suffered so 
much by its destruction. The companies were 
all duly advised of the loss, and all were prompt 
in response thereto. Having been notified that 
responsible contractors were ready to replace for 
a sum considerably less than the insurance,—us- 
ing the old materials in the new building,—r: 
sentatives from each company interested ni 
March 1, 1856, at the Canandaigua hotel, for a 
conference with the assured concerning his 
claim. Unfortunately, Mr. Beals deemed best, 
on this occasion, to bring a lawyer to his aid ; 
and referred and deferred to him in all the con- 
versations had with this committee of under- 
writers. Had he relied upon himself alone, the 
result would have been much better, doubtless, 
for his heirs. 

Said Mr. Beals, on being apprised of the ob- 
ject of the call, “ Why, gentlemen, there seems 
little to talk about in this case ; I have your poli- 
cies for $14,000, and the property covered there- 
by is totafly destroyed. I can not see what there 
is to do or talk about in the premises, except to 
draw your checks and accept receipts, as usual 
in such cases,” 

“ But,” said Secretary Cuyler, of the Albany, 


\ . 
“you will please remember, Mr. Beals, that we 


have our option in all such emergencies. It is 
to pay cash or replace. We have only to indem- 
nify for the loss, and a new building of like 
material and proportions will, certainly, in this 
case, make the loss good, as you will admit.” 
Turning to his lawyer Mr. B. enquired, “ How 
is this, Mr. H? I never read one of these poli- 
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cies. Have the companies the right to rebuild, 
if they so elect 2” 

“ Well—yes, probably, according to the letter of 
the contract ; but the condition, being opposed to 
public policy, is not valid, but void and of no 
effect, whenever and wherever the assured may 
choose to disregard it.” 

“Very well. 


| for the celebrated Beals case, “all of which | 


. | 
saw, and part of which I was.” Its personal re- | 


sults are of minor public importance, but the | 


| principles involved have peculiar and lasting | 


Any thing further, gentlemen?” | 


enquired Mr. Beals, as, wrapping his cloak about | 


him, the venerable claimant and his lawyer with- 
drew from the conference. 

A contract with eminent builders was the na- 
tural sequence and then followed a demand for 
possession of the debris and premises, which was 
denied. And here the matter rested, for sixty 
days. 


| to give them the facts concerning a report, re- 


significance to every intelligent underwriter. 
8. F. 





> + 
THE PRACTICE OF BLACK-MAILING. 
WE have been asked by several correspondents 


cently published by several papers, that “4,511 
policy holders had abandoned the New York 
Life Insurance company in 1867, and gone into 
the Mutual Benefit.” To get at these facts it is 
only necessary to refer to the last New York in- 


| surance report, wherein it appearsthat the whole 


A suit succeeded with the Home, under stipu- | 


lation that the result should determine the claims 
against the other companies also, whenever 
finally adjudicated. The case came up in the 
circuit court, Judge Knox presiding, at the suc- 
ceeding November term,—Lapham & Smith, for 
plaintiffs; and Judge Strong, of Rochester, and 
W. J. Hadley, of Albany, for the defence. Both 
sides were thus ably represented, and there was 
no danger of a ldapsus in the case, for the want 
of due diligence on the part of counsel. Civil 
suits are seldom so thoroughly tried as was this, 
so far as it went. The issuance and validity of 
the policies were duly proved; also the burning 
of the hotel, and the offer to rebuild as well, and 
the subsequent expulsion of the contractors from 
the premises. 

Here Judge Strong interposed a motion for 
non-suit ; and the rights of the parties pro and 


was 2,487. 


number of policies lapsed and surrendered, last | 
year to the New York Life Insurance company 
It is beyond our comprehension how 
any intelligent agent could entertain such an idea | 
fora moment, when the facts of the case are so 
easy of access. Much less is it within our com- | 
prehension how any insurance publication, pre- 
tending to possess the slightest degree of intelli- | 
gence, to say nothing of honesty, could ever lend | 
itself to the publication of a report so hurtful to 
the name and prosperity of a reputable company 
like the New York Life, without first assuring 
itself of the absolute and defensible truth of the 
report. Surmising that a spirit of unworthy and 
malicious spite lay at the bottom of this matter, 
we addressed a note to the vice president of the 


| company, asking information respecting the ori- 


gin of the report. 


con were ably discussed by either counsel for an | 


entire day. The assumed invalidity of the claim 
to replace was canvassed in all its bearings, and 
the rights of the company were fully sustained 
by the court. 

Admitting that the assured did not want 
another building of the kind on the site, and that 
it would be a public offence, even, to put it there, 
still the cost of replacing must determine the true 
extent of the insurer’s liability. No choice of 
assured, or question of public policy, or edict of 
local authority, as to fire limits or what not, 
could abrogate the rights of insurers, as to this 
particular mode of ascertaining their liabilities. 

The court held, in this case, that the insurers 
had fully fulfilled the contract on their part, in 
the offer to rebuild, and a non-suit was accord- 
ingly granted. Anappeal to the full bench of the 
supreme court followed, and was ably argued, and 
the former decision was affirmed there. The 
case went hence to the court of oppeals; was 
sent back to the court below for re-argument ; 
was again affirmed ; was returned to “appeals” 
a second time, and there, in March, 1867, finally 
disposed of, by sustaining all the decisions below. 

The consideration for re-building was to be 


$10,000, including old material; claimant was | 


| 870. 


The following response was | 
received : 

New York, October 21. 
To the Editor of Turk Spectator: 

I am in receipt of your esteemed letter of the 
20th inst., which, but for the pressure of business, 
would have had an earlier reply. The paper 
which copied the article of The New England 
Gasette,—the latter a paper of which we know 
nothing, except that our general agent has de- | 
clined the earnest solicitation of its editor to 
place therein his advertisement,—also subse- 
quently contradicted it in the following extract, 
before we knew that the article in question had 
been printed at all: 

The New England Gazette was our authority for stating in 
our last number that 4,511 policyholders had aband: ned the 
New York Life in 1867, and gone into the Mutual Benefit. 
This is evidently a misstatement of facts, and crept into our 
columns unawares. The Mutual Benefit issued all told but 
6,024 policies in 1857, so that they could hardly have bled the 
New York Life to the extent stated. 

The statement itself is so absurd that we knew 
the officers of the Mutual Benefit had nothing | 
whatever to do with its insertion, and we have, 
therefore, taken no notice of it. By referring to 
pages 547 and 641 of Barnes’ last report, the | 
number of policies lapsed and surrendered in 
this company was 2,687, insuring $6,587,945. In 
the Mutual Benefit it was 1,895, insuring $6,604,- 
We presume that if the $6,587,945 of insur- 


| ance went out of this company into the Mutual 


| $6,604,870 came into ours. 


| 


offered $11,000 as a compromise, and to avoid | 


litigation. He declined the offer, and, accepting 
the hypothesis of his lawyer, periled and lost 
his entire claim, and accumulated a bill of costs 
also, aggregating, doubtless, half as much more. 

Mr. Beals died while the suit was still in lim- 
ine, and he never realized in person the entire 
magnitude of his error. But his heirs may safe- 
ly charge a flimsy legal opinion upon insurance 
with the loss of a cool $20,000, at least. So much 


Benefit, the chances are about even that the | 
Thanking you for 
the courtesy of your letter in sending me the ex- 
tract in question to ascertain the facts. 

WiviiaM H. Beers, Vice President. 


It would appear from this explanation that 
the report first found its way into print either | 
through carelessness or ignorance. Either of 
these causes would be inexcusable, considering 
the enormity of the libel. If carelessness was | 
largely compounded of malice, then the nature of | 
the offence is such that the company which has | 
been libeled cannot too soon or too vigorously | 
crush out altogether the source of the slander. | 


|The black-mailing business has proceeded far | 
! 


enough. The dignity, the purpose, the pros- 
perity, the very existence of life insurance de- 
mand that it shall be summarily stopped. If 
the companies can not squelch the nuisance 
quietly, then let them hold an indignation meet- 
ing and solemnly resolve to make war upon the 
vulgar and intolerable extortion to which they 


| are now subjected in nearly every one of the 


large cities. We imagine that it would not re- 
quire any thing further than the force of a little 
concerted action of this sort to enable us to an- 
nounce the timely and gratifying demise of at 
least a ddézen detestable publications. If, how- 
ever, it is necessary to support the authors of so 
much villainy as now disgraces insurance jour- 
nalism, we would suggest that the companies 
might make a profitable investment by con- 
tributing annually each his own share of a sufli- 
cient fund to pay these individuals whatever they 
require to desist from any further efforts in the 
direction of insurance journalism. 
So - 
INSURANCE OF INCOMES AND 
CANTILE PROFITS. 

A NEw scheme of insurance has been pro- 
jected in London, under the title of the ‘‘Com- 
mercial Indemnity Corporation of Great Brit- 
ain.” The object is to extend the business of 
insurance to guaranteeing the profits, gains, or 
income derivable for mercantile pursuits, when 
these become disturbed or interrupted through 
losses by fire, explosion, or other contingencies. 
Though differing from all fire insurance com- 
panies, this new “ indemnity corporation” is 
projected, we are told, “as an addendum to the 





MER- 


| wide area of fire insurance operations, and is not 
|in any way opposed to or founded upon the 


principles of any existing institution.” The 
“apital is to be one million dollars. The London 
Record, which is our authority for this informa- 
tion, speaks as follows of the scheme : 

A merchant or broker purchasing or dealing 
in any commodities, and insuring them by the 
ordinary modes, runs the risk of losing his an- 
ticipated profits or gains in the event of a fire 
occurring, without being able to recover any part 
thereof from the companies in which he may be 
insured, whatever rise the market values may 
show. The manufacturer, who purchases goods 
or material in the ordinary course of business, 
has his outlay in manufacturing them totally un- 
protected. Again, the trader is equally unse- 
cured, and his individual income consequently 
suffers. 

It is well known that fire insurance companies 
ignore the right of a policyholder to claim or re- 
cover profits on goods or merchandise bought or 
manufactured by him, as they simply insure tan- 
gible chattels. The loss or interruption of 
business, which invariably occurs during the 


| rebuilding or repairing of premises wholly or 


partially destroyed by fire (during which busi- 
ness hitherto in operation and flourishing is sus- 
pended), is another contingency irrecoverable by 
ordinary fire insurance. 

Toremedy this defect, so that the assured may 


| be able to recover these incidental losses, this 
| corporation has prepared equitable tables of lim- 


its of time by whicha sufferer will be enabled 
to receive indemnity from loss of business, good- 
will, income, and so on, during the period that 
his business is disturbed. 

It often happens that, by a calamity of fire or 
explosion, a large and industrious class of em- 
ployees, whose occupation at theatres, institu- 
tions, factories, mills, and other establishments 
are hourly endangered, are suddenly deprived of 
the means of subsistence, the continuance of 
whose incomesis ofthe greatest importance to 
them. To avert such a disaster, this corporation 
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guarantees for a limited period the incomes of em- 
ployés for a small sum, thus enabling them par. 
tially, if not wholly, to maintain themselves 
during the reconstruction of their employers’ 
premises, or the re-establishment of business 
operations, or to seek other employment without 
bringing upon their families and the public the 
distress unhappily so often exemplified. 

The Commercial Indemnity corporation will 
include in its contracts the risk of loss or dam- 
age by the explosion of boilers, gunpowder, or 
other combustibles, should the interests of their 
constituents suffer thereby, and will only charge 
similar rates to those adopted by the existing 
fire insurance companies, but without charging 
or having to pay the government duty of 1s. 6d. 
per cent.; and where the circumstances and 
probabilities of risk are peculiar, equitable 
charges will be tabulated and other hazards not 
rated by the insurance companies will be mat- 
ters for special negotiation. 

In the prospectus it is observed that “ Parlia- 
mentary papers give the enormous number of 
116,000 business establishments carried on in 
London alone. The incomes therefrom are 
authoritatively estimated at over £200,000,000. 
The estimated value of property in the United 
Kingdom is £4,000,000,000. The incomes by 
profits and otherwise have been calculated to 
reach nearly £800,000,000.” 


— 
> 


IS THERE ROOM FOR ANY MORE LIFE 
COMPANIES ? 

Tu following table, carefully compiled from 
official reports, shows for each life insurance 
company doing business in the state of New 
York, the percentage of the whole number of 
policies terminated to the whole number of policies 
issued in 1865, 1866, and 1867, respectively : 

1865. 1866. 1867. 





+ + 
> > 


Fe ee wtieives on SE -c o 
Atlantic Mutual............6. — 03 «2 

Berkshire ...... ei sSeedaeetn: 4A a .ae 
BrOORIyA 4.5.06 Peer ae a 
CRONE CBR. co cccvccvedeccscse QQ <SE |+leR 
Connecticut General.......... —  .06 .28 
Connecticut Mutual........... -16 .20 .2 

Continental, New York....... —  .0§ «12 
Economical .........ssse00002 — 9 «18 
Equitable....... jihatecwaese ae as a 
Germania. ..... ee ee eee ae 36 836.56 
Globe Mutual...... os, aveeeee om -54 60 
Great Western.......ccecscesss — Of «IO 
Guardian Mutual......... oe we ae. 
PIRNMOMRGR 626.6 icsissvecceess = AB 39 
eee rere (ieee a ee” 
John Hancock Mutual......... — .25 .32 
RMON DOCEEL.. .ccsecessstecy ofl a 42 
PRRTMIGARR 662 seecccssscidss QO SS <2 
Massachusetts Mutual........ .32 -43  -79 
a eee Tere fa 
EE DOR. k60i8i cases. Be Se 
National, Vermont.....ic.coo 3% <§E 65 
National, New York.......... .14 50 .43 
New England Mutual......... .37. .36 .45 
New Jersey Mutual............ — II .2 

New York Life ....ccscccccee 0 <32 6 
New York State.........+22.. — 08 .2 

OFT AMCTICE...ccccicesccss CO QS 
Prernix Motual,..c.scseictess SB 52 
Security. ..<.6. Tree ae 
Union Mutual......cescecseoe IQ 29 35 
United States. ..o6cccesccne eee 330 ———ti«C 
SIMNVOIOEE, 5 och esvivessseeecas, 8S al 55 
Lf, ee Ee _— 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit .19 42 


24 
Tree MOE 43 v0 os be vate ees _ 


> 
- 


It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the ener- 
gy with which the business is pushed, that the 
annual increase in the total number of policies 
issued largely exceeds the annual increase in the 





number of policies terminated. The same is true, 
without exception, in the case of every company | 
included in the above list. This is a point | 

| 


contemplate the organization of new companies. | not, it is currently reported, make any claim 


If the continued progress of the business develops | 
a constantly increasing tendency among the as- | 


sured both to discontinue payment of premiums 
upon policies already in force and to refuse poli- 
cies before they go into force, is it not evident 
that no more new companies are needed? Is it 
not evident also that there are too many com- 
panies already in existence ? 

The following table shows the whole number 
of policies issued by all the companies and the 
whole number of policies termniated, together 
with the percentage of the latter to the former : 


1865. 1866. 
Whole number is- 


sued........--.+ 43-286 62.852 66.455 172.593 
Whole number ter- 
minated...... .. 11.389 17-975 27-008 56.372 


Average per cent- 
age of number 
terminatedto 
number issued. . 


-28.6 .40.6 

The following table shows the number of poli- 
cies terminated by death, expiration, surrender, 
a ul olher causes, respectively : 


-26.3 32.6 


1867. Total. | 





against that company, for fear, I suppose, of im- 
pairing its capital. 

Three days afterwards the same risk caught 
fire again, making another slight impression on 
the building, but as the fire department at Lafay- 
ette, always make the Lahr house their objective 
point on the occasion of any alarm, it can hardly 
burn more than enough annually, to absorb all 
the premium paid. 

The agents who have heretofore carried the 
risk, informed me that they never expected to 
make any money for their companies on the 
Lahr house risk; all they desired was to obtain 
a rate sufficient to pay the partial annual losses, 
and their own commissions, and if thcir compa- 
nies came out evenin the end, it was all they ex- 
pected. 

If the Republic continues to be as successful 
in all its operations, as it has been in this case, 


| and in those which you have cited, it may well 


exclaim in the language of Mr. Arlington, 
“where are we now.” J.H 
+++ 
THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF FIRE 
INSURANCE AGENTS. 

Tue following explanation of the powers and 
duties of fire insurance agents, is from that valu- 
able publication, Griswold’s “ Hand-book of Ad- 
justments,” and ought to be carefully and 


« ANNs 





| thoughtfully read by every agent who wishes to 


1865. 1866. 1867. Total. 
OY CO. cscsscccs Oy 791 1,374 3,012 
By expiration...... 281 197 =. 233 711 
By surrender...... 572 7II 1,109 2,392 
By lapse.......... 5,688 7,433 12,825 25,946 
By change.......0- g2 252 1,499 1,843 
Not taken......... 4,853 5,867 9,365 20,085 | 


We have no comment to make upon these sts 
tistics further than to record the curious and sig- 
nificant fact, that the whole number of policies ter- 
minated in these companies in the three years 
1865, 1866 and 1867, exceeded the whole number 
of policies in force in 1859. 

- a 
SHADING THE RATES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, InD., November 7. 
To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 
I noticed in your October issue an article on 


be a faithful and intelligent representative of his 
company : 
THE AGENT. 
The following are the rulings of the conrts as 


| to the powers and duties of an agent, viz. : 


By common law, any person or persons having 


| power to do a thing, in his or their own right, 


the Republic Insurance company, of your city, | 


which met my hearty approval. I have lately 
had the pleasure of witnessing the result of one 
of the characteristic operations of that company 
in Lafayette, in this state, and I think that per- 
haps a rehearsal of the affair may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers, constituting, as it does, a 
* good joke” on the Republic. 
he rate heretofore obtained on the Lahr 
house, in that city, (with the combined occu- 
pancy of hotel, saloon, billiard room, barber 
shop, and several mercantile tenants), has been, 
I learn, 1% 
misfortune of all the companies insuring the risk 
at that figure, that they have not yet been able 
to obtain sufficient premium to pay the annual 
partial losses on the risk, and the commissions 
to agents. 
This year the risk was rated by the National 
Board at 246 per cent., and the proprietor de- 


per cent., but it has always been the | 


may doit by an agent. 

A company can not be affected by any act of an 
agent not within the scope of his authority. 

A company can not be discharged by private 
instructions to agents, the insured being ignorant 
of such instructions at the time of making the 
contract. 

When an agent has no written appointment, 
the jury must decide as to the extent of his 
authority, from what he testifies and did, coupled 
with the acts of the company recognizing him. 

No person can act as an agent in a transaction 
in which he has an adverse interest or employ- 


| ment. 


clined to pay the advanced rate to the A®tna and | 


other companies in which the risk had been in 
sured. Application was then made to the agent 
of the Republic, lam imformed, he being given 
to understand that 134 per cent, was the rate 
that had been paid; and he, on general princi- 
ples, consented to shade that rate a trifle, and 
took $10,000 in the great Republic, at 15g per 
cent. Had the agent known then, as he did learn 
afterwards, that no other company would touch 
it at less than 24g per cent., he might just as 
easily have obtained 2 7-16 per cent. Of this 
fact, however, he was then ignorant. 

The policy was hardly dry when the “annual 


burn” of the Lahr house took place (as usual), | 


causing a loss that would take more than the 


| communicated to him by the iffsured. 





premium to pay, but the proprietor, who is also | 
worthy of thoughtful consideration by all who! a stockholder in the Republic, I am told, will | by the sub-agent. 


An agent can not receive an application from 
himself, and insure his own property under it so 
as to bind the company. 

An agent can not delegate his authority to an- 
other. 

Policies which are valid only when counter- 
signed by an agent duly authorized, must not be 
signed by another party for him. 

An agent for two or more companies, takes a 
risk in one of them and reinsures it in a second 
for which he is also agent; held, that such re- 
insurance is not binding on such said company 
until approved by the parent office. 

Agents having no power to issue policies, 
can not consent to transfer of policies, or make 
other valid endorsements. 

Knowledge by agents of facts forfeiting a 
policy, is not binding upon his company, unless 
Rumor or 
street talk is not notice. 

An application is held to be the act of the ap- 
plicant, and where the conditions of the policy 
require that the applicant shall be bound by his 
application, he is affected by any omissions in it 
by the agent, even when the latter is agent of 
both parties. 

But when an agent omits faom an application 
facts stated by applicant, and which agent pro- 
mised to insert, the insured must not suffer for 
the omission. 

An applicant entrusting an application in 
blank to a sub-agent, not empowered to issue 
policies, with permission to fill up the same, is 
responsible for statements subsequently inserted 
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If either party must suffer by the mistake of an 
agent, it must be the party whose agent he is. 

When agent surveys premises and inserts the 
value as given by applicant, such value binds the 
insured, but not the company. 

An agent has no authority to issue a policy 
after a loss occurs, if known to him, though in 
receipt of an application for same, but not acted 
upon. 

And ifa verbal contract for the insurance had 
been previously distinctly made, the agent should 


nevertheless decline to issue the policy until the- 


facts have been communicated to his company. 
In a partnership agency, each partner has all 
the powers of the firm. 


DUTY OF AN AGENT. 


In cases of loss by fire, in the absence of a 
special adjuster, the local agent must identify 
himself heartily with his company, and act upon 
the defensive, so far as necessary, until he can 
hear from the parent office. He should fully 
comprehend that he is the representative of his 
company and no tof the insured ; ‘a man can not 
serve two masters.” He should also understand, 
that while it is not expected that he will seek to 
take undue advantage of any party, it 7s confi- 
dently expected that he will watch closely to 
prevent any party from taking improper advan- 
tage of his company, either by accident or design. 
And, as such representative, he should be especi- 
ally careful, in doubtful cases, that he does not 
commit himself or his company to a recognition 
of any claim, or to any definite line of policy as 
to its adjustment, without especial instructions 
from the parent office ; for inasmuch as the laws 
are the only safeguard for the underwriter 
against unjust and fraudulent claims, so no legal 
pint in favor of the company should be unad- 
visedly waived or surrendered, either by act or 
implication, until the proof submitted shall have 
been made entirely satisfactory in all of its de- 
tails, or the claim may have been compromised. 
If the loss be a just one, it can not be injured by 
scrutiny. Undue haste, on the part ofa claimant, 
is suggestive that something behind needs investi- 
gating; whilst feverish anxiety on the part of the 
agent to hurry up the closing of the claim, 
because other companies have paid, indicates 
want of experience and lack of judgment. 

The necessary duties of an agent, in this con- 
nection, are indicated herein, in the order of their 
importance, viz. : 


FIRST STEP. 


Notice of ‘oss: Where a case of loss or damage 
under a policy of his company, whether large or 
small, comes to his knowledge, the local agent is 
required to notify the parent office immediately, 
by telegram when the amount is large, giving 
number of the policy, probable amount of Joss, 
partial or total; with the gross amount of other 
insurance, if any ; to be followed, with as little 
delay as possible, by letter giving particulars 
more fully; as to whether knowledge of such loss 
was obtained directly from the insured, or his 
agent, in accordance with the conditions of the 


policy, or from other sources ; also the names of 


the companies interested in the loss, and amounts 
covered by each ; together with such other infor- 
mation touching the loss or damage as may be 
known or suspected at the time. This is impera- 
tive! 

In cases involving large amounts, or likely to 
prove intricate in the settlement, a special ad- 
juster is usually sent from the office ; but smaller 
and simple cases may be left to the local agent, 
whose mind will be much enlightened as to his 
own Guties and the reserved rights of his com- 
pany, by an attentive study ofthe printed “ Con- 
ditions of insurance,” as given in the policy, and 
by correspondence with the parent office, when 
necessary. 

SECOND STEP. 


Preservation of the property : After notice of the 
loss has been promptly forwarded to the com- 


pany, and until advised by the parent office, the 
local agent will look after the interest of his 
company. He will see that the owner, whose 
duty it is to do so, under the conditions of the 


policy, makes proper and timely efforts to pre- 


_serve from further injury or deterioration the 


property saved, whether sound or in a damaged 
conditon. If necessary, it should be removed to 
another building. 

Should the owner refuse or delay, to the 
evident detriment of the property, to have it 
properly attended to, he will do so at his own 
peril. The agent will at once notify the parent 
office of the fact, by telegram in special cases, 
and await advices. Should delay, however, in- 
volve no immediate injury to the property, action 
by the local agent may be deferred until the 
arrival of an adjuster, or definite advices be re- 
ceived from the company. 

Especial attention should be paid to shelf- 
hardware, cutlery, stove and tin ware, and simi- 
lar stocks which rust quickly. Wet goods, 


millinery stocks and such like, should be opencd | 
and spread to dry, so as to prevent mildew, stain | 
| TO AMEND THE INSURANCE LAWS OF THE 


or mold, arising from heat. 

Any perishable property, which would materi- 
ally injure by delay, should be submitted to 
appraisers as soon as possible, and when ap- 
praised, turned over to the claimant, as every 
day’s delay adds to the damage; or if delay would 
render it likely to be totally destroyed, it should 
at once be sold at auction, or at private sale, by 


agreement with the claimant, for cash, “for and | 


’ 


on account of whomit may concern.’ 

As the representatives of the insurers, agents 
have the right of access to, and a general super- 
visory interest over the property covered by 
their companies, which should always be exercised 
when necessary for its preservation against 
further damage or loss by theft. 

Further instructions upon the duty of local 
agents, in regard to damaged goods, will be found 


under the head of “ Appraisement of damaged | 


goods.” 
THIRD STEP. 
Investigation of the origin of the fire: While 
attending to the proper preservation of the goods 
or other property, the local agent should make 


diligent inquiry as to the origin of, and circum- | 


stances attendant upon the fire; the more especi- 
ally if originating upon the premises of the in- 
sured, so as to be prepared to communicate the 
results of his investigations either to the adjuster 
on his arrival, thus giving him a clue to work 
upon, or by letter to the company. 

For further suggestions, which may assist in 
the investigation, the agent is referred to the 
chapter on the “ Origin of fires.” 


FOURTH STEP. 


Examination of the risk, at the time of the fire, 
with reference to the terms of the contract: Agent 
should carefully read the written portions of the 


policy, and the representations as made in the 


survey and application, to discover if any 


changes material to the risk had been made since 


the policy was issued ; either by changes in occu- 


pancy, by additions or alterations, or other 


-auses affecting the insurance. 


The conditions of the policy should be care- | 


fully scanned, for the purpose of detecting any 
willful violation by the insured. 


Any information gained by this investigation 
of the policy and conditions should be carefully 
noted, ready for use at the proper time, should 


occasion require. 


Having made all of these preliminary investi- 
gations, the agent is ready to proceed with the | 
adjustment of the loss ; and the more thoroughly 
the investigation has been thus far made, the 
more satisfactory and easy will the final adjust- 


ment be. 





oe ee 


The following official list of government taxes 
paid by several bogus New Jersey concerns for | 
June, July, August and September, would seem 
to indicate a slight “ disturbance of public confi- 


denee :” 

Fune. Fuly. Aug. Sept. 
Paatiners Tne. Co... 60sec: $12.33 $19.80 $ .00 $ .0o 
Merchants Ins. Co.......... 1626 14.27 -00 00 
Firemans Ins.Co........00. 33-29 46.43 49.28 3.63 
Mechanics Ins. Co........... 51-77. 38-31 32.39 2.54 
Pust Nat. Ins, CO... 56000 00 2.90 19.67 23 





THE PROPOSED ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE LAW. 

Tue following is a literal copy of the proposed 
law which the “ring” of bogus insurance com- 
panies and the three thousand proprietors of 
bogus insurance charters have resolved to force 
through the Illinois legislature at the coming ses- 
sion this winter. We have reason to believe that 
we do not over-estimate the strength of this 
‘“‘ring,” including, as it does, several of the most 
prominent and influential members elect of the 


WILDCAT 


| new legislature, when, we say, it will require a 
| stubborn and determined effort on the part of the 
| good companies to defeat the purpose of this in- 


famous conspiracy against sound insurance : 
AN ACT 
STATE 


OF ILLINOIS. 
Src. 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Illinois represented in the General Assembly, 


| That section one, of the act entitled “‘an act to 


regulate the agencies of insurance companies 
not incorporated by the state of Lllinois, ap- 
proved February 14, 1855, be, and hereby is, so 
amended that no certificate of authority to trans- 
act business in the state of Illinois shall be 
issued by the auditor of state, to any fire insur- 
| ance company incorporated by any state other 
| than the state of Illinois, possessing a paid capi- 
tal of a less sum than two hundred and fifty 
| thousand dollars; and that no life, health, or ac- 
cident insurance company shall be admitted to 
do business in the state of Illinois, without first 
depositing with the said auditor of state for the 
security of present and future policyholder in 
this state, not less than fifty thousand dollars in 
United States bonds, bonds of the state of Illi- 
nois, or bonds of some incorporated city or town 
in the state,of Illinois; and that no fire, or other 
| insurance company, than a life, health, or acci- 
dent company shall be admitted to do business 
in the state of Illinois without depositing with 
said auditor of state, for the security of present 
and future policyholders in this state, not less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars in United 
States bonds, or bonds of the state of [llinois, or 
bonds of some incorporated city or town in the 
state of Illinois. 
Sec. 2. That section three of the act men- 
tioned in the foregoing section of thisact, be, 
| and hereby, isso amended that it shall be the 
| duty of every agent of any insurance company 
| incorporated by any other state, or any foreign 
government before transacting any business in 
| this state, to cause the statement of the company 
and certificate of the auditor to be published not 
less than six times in a daily newspaper, or four 
times ina weekly newspaper, published in the 
same county, or nearest to the place where the 
office of such agent shall be located; also that 
| every agent of any insurance company incorpo- 
rated by any other state, or foreign government 
who shall carry on the business of insurance in 
the state of Illinois, shall publish, or cause to be 
published, four times a year in a daily or weekly 
newspaper, issued nearest to the place where his 
oftice shall be located, a statement, authenticated 
under oath of the president or secretary of such 
| insurance company, showing in full all the items 
enumerated in section one of the act to which 
this act isan amendment; and that every agent 
| of any insurance company incorporated by any 
other state or foreign government, before enter- 
ing upon the transaction of business in the state 
of Illinois, shall deliver to the treasurer of the 
| county in which his office shall be located. a 
| sufficient bond, with. not less than two sureties, 
in the sum of one thousand dollars, conditioned 
for the payment of the taxes specified in this act, 
upon which recovery may be had in the county 
, court, in the name of the treasurer, for the use 
of such county. 
| Sec. 3. Every agent of an insurance com- 
pavy incorporated by any other state or foreign 
government, who shall do business in the state 
| of Illinois, shall return to the treasurer of the 
county where the agent may reside, in the month 
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of December, annually, the amount of gross re- 
ceipts in premiums (whether in cash, notes, 
loans, or otherwise), by such agent, which shall 
be entered on a tax record kept specially for that | 
purpose, and such agent shall therewith annually 
pay over tothe treasurer the sum of three per 
cent of said gross premiums. The amount of 
taxes so received by the treasurer shall be held 
subject to appropriation for state and county 
purposes in such manner as may be provided by 
board of supervisors of such county. 

Sec. 4. Any agent violating either of the 
provisions of this act, shall upon such convic- 
tion thereof, in any court be fined not less than | 
one hundred dollars, and upon each further con- 
viction, be imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than thirty days, and be fined not less than five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the agent of any insur- 
ance company incorporated by any other state 
or foreign government, shall be fined for violatian | 
of the provisions of this act, or any other por- 
tion thereof, the certificate of authority to such 
company shall be revoked until such fine be 
fully paid. 

Sec. 6. In addition to the fees heretofore pro- 
vided to be paid the auditor of state, he shall be 
entitled to the sum of five dollars per diem, and 
his necessary traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses while making an examination, of the 
affairs and condition of any insurance company, 
either in person or by attorney, at any time he 
may consider such action necessary. 

Sec. 7. All laws, or portions of any law 
which conflict with the spirit of this act, are 
hereby repealed, and this act shall be in force 
from and after its passage. 

The following is a certified copy of the existing 
insurance laws of Illinois, as published by the 
auditor of state : 


AN ACT 
TO REGULATE THE AGENCIES OF INSURANCE 


COMPANIES NOT INCORPORATED BY THE STATE 

OF ILLINOIS. 

Suc. 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, That 
it shall not be lawful for any agent or agents of 
any insurance company, incorporated by any 
other state than the state of Illinois, directly or 
indirectly, to take any risks or transact any busi- 
ness of insurance in this state, without first pro- 
ducing a certificate of authority from the auditor 
of state; and before obtaining such certificate 
such agent or agents shall furnish the said audit- 
or with a statement, under the oath of the presi- | 
dent or secretary of the company for which he or | 
they may act, which statement shall show: 1st. 
The name and locality of the company. 2nd. 
The amount of its capital stock. 3d. The amount | 
of capital stock paid up. 4th. The assets of the 
company, including: 1. The amount of cash on 
hand, and in the hands of agents or other per- 
sons. 2. The real estate unincumbered. 3. The 
bonds owned by the company, and how they are 


secured, with the rate of interest thereon. 4. 
Debts of the company, secured by mortgage. _ 5. | 


Debts otherwise secured. 6. Debts for prem- | 
iums. 7. All other securities. 5th. The amount 
of liabilities, due or not due to banks or other 
creditors, by the company. 6th. Losses adjusted 
and due. 7th. Losses adjusted and not due. 8th. 
Losses adjusted. 9th. Losses in suspense, wait- | 
ing for further proof. 10th. All other claims | 
against the company. 11th. The greatest amount 
insured in any one risk. 12th. The greatest 
amount allowed by the rules of the company to 
be insured in any one city, townor village. 13th. 
The greatest amount allowed to be insured in 
any one block. 14th. The act of incorporation of | 
such company. Which statement shall be filed 
in the office of said auditor, together with a 
written instrument, under the seal of the com- 
pany, signed by the president and secretary, | 
authorizing such agent to acknowledge service 
of process, for and in behalf of such company, 
consenting that service of process upon such 
agent shall be taken and held to be as valid as if | 
served upon the company, according to the laws | 


of this state or any other state, and waiving all 
claim of error by reason of such service. And 


no insurance company, or agent or agents of any 


insurance company incorporated by any other 


| state, shall transact any business of insurance in 


this state, unless such company is possessed of 
at least one hundred thousand dollars of actual 
capital, invested in stocks of at least par value, 


/or of bonds, or mortgages of real estate worth 


double the amount for which the same 1s mort- 
gaged. And upon filing of the aforesaid state- 
ment and instrument with the auditor of state, 


: 
be the duty of such agent to retain all the moneys 





and furnishing him with satisfactory evidence of | 


such investment, as aforesaid, it shall be the duty 


| of said auditor to issue a certificate thereof, with 


authority to transact business of insurance, to | ,). : 
y 7 » | thirty days, and fed on bread and water only, or 


the agent or agents applying for the same. 


§ 2. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents of any company, incorporated by any 
foreign government other than a state of this 
union, to transact any business of insurance in 
this state, without procuring a certificate of 
authority from the auditor of state, such agent 
or agents having first filed, under oath, in the of- 
fice of said auditor, a statement, setting forth 
the charter or act of incorporation of the com- 
pany for which he or they may act, and the mat- 
ters required to be specified by the first section 
of this act, and the written authority therein 
mentioned, and furnished evidence to the satis- 


faction of the auditor of state that such com- | 


pany has invested in stocks of some one or more 
of the states of this union, or of the United 


| States, the amount of one hundred thousand dol- 


lars, and that such stocks are held by citizens of 
the United States. And the said agent or agents 


nishing evidences of investment as aforesaid, 
shall be entitled to a certificate of authority in 
like manner as is provided for in the first section 


| of this act. 


§ 3. It shall be the duty of the agent or 
agents, in either of the foregoing sections men- 
tioned, before taking any risks or transacting any 
business of insurance in this state, to file in the 
office of the clerk of the county court of the 
county in which he or they may desire to estab- 
lish an ageney for any such company, a copy of 
the statement required to be filed with the auditor 
of state as aforesaid, together with the certificate 
of said auditor, which shall be carefully pre- 
served for public inspection by said clerk ; and 
also to cause said statement and certificate to be 
published in some newspaper of general circula- 
tion in the cities of Chicago, Peoria and Spring- 
field, not less than one month. 


§ 4. The statement and evidences of invest- 


| ment required by this act, shall be renewed an- 


nually, in the month of January in each year; 


| the first statement to be made in the month of 


March next; and the auditor of state, on being 
satisfied that the capital, securities and iuvest- 
ments remain secure, shall furnish a renewal of 
certificate as aforesaid ; and the company, agent 
or agents obtaining such certificate shall file the 
same, together with the statement upon which it 


_of such company, filing said statement and fur- | 


belonging to such company which may then be 
or may thereafter come into his possession, as 
hereinbefore required of the agent with whom the 
insurance was affected. 

§ 6. That copies of all papers required by this 
act to be deposited in the office of the auditor of 
state, certified under the hand of such auditor 
to be true and correct copies of such papers shall 
be received as evidence in all courts and places. 

§ 7. Any person or persons violating the pro- 
visions of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, be fined in 
any sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, or 
imprisoned in the county jail not more than 


both, at the discretion of the court. Violation of 
the provisions of this act may be prosecuted by 
information filed by the prosecuting attorney of 
the proper county, or by indictment of the grand 
jury. 

§ 8. Any insurance company complying with 
the requirements of this act, and receiving the 
certificate from the auditor, or for any of its 
agents, shall not be required to furnish but the 
single statement and evidence required hereby, 
which being filed with the auditor of state, shall 
be deemed a sufficient compliance for its free 
transaction of business in this state. 

Approved February 14, 1855. 


AN ACT 
To amend “ An act to regulate the agency of insur- 
ance companies not incorporated by the State of 

Illinois,” approved fourteenth of February, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the General Assembly, 
That insurance companies shall be required to 
file a copy of the statement required in the first 
section of the foregoing recited act to be filed in 
the auditor’s office in the office of the county 
clerk of each county in which they may have 
established or may hereafter establish an agency, 
but a copy of the statement filed for a renewal of 
certificate as required by the fourth section of 
said act, shall not be required to be filed in the 
office of the county clerk. 

§ 2. The auditor may file statements and evi- 
dence at any time they may be presented for that 
purpose, and grant certificates of authority to the 
agent or agents of the companies filing such state- 
ment, but no certificate shall authorize the 
agent or agents to take risks or transact any 
business of insurance from and after the thirty- 


| first day of January next ensuing the date of 


such certificates. Any person or persons who 
shall transact any business of insurance as the 
agent of any company required by this act, or the 
act to which it is an amendment, to obtain au- 
thority from the auditor to transact business in 
the state, without first obtaining a certificate from 
the auditor authorizing him or them to transact 
such business, or who shall transact such busi- 


| ness after the expiration of the time specified in 


was obtained or renewed, in the office of the | 


clerk of the county court of the county in which 
said agent resides. 

§ 5. Whenever any loss shall occur of any 
property insured by any company authorized to 
take risks under this act, it shall be the duty of 
the agent by whom the insurance was made, to 
retain in his possession all moneys belonging to 


| such company which may then be, or which 


may thereafter come into his possession, until 
such loss is adjusted and paid: Provided, That if 
suit shall be commenced by the party insured 
against such company, the officer or agent may 
give such satisfactory security to the court in 
double the amount of the claim, to abide the 
event of a suit; or if the party insured shall not 
commence suit within ninety days after the agent 
shall have given written notice to such party that 
the loss would not be paid, the agent may there- 
after pay over to persons entitled, the money of 
said company; and if any person insured by 
such company meeting with a loss shall notify 


any other agent of said company thereof, it shall 
| 


such certificate for doing business under it, and 
before he shall have received a renewal thereof, 
shall be liable to all the penalties imposed in the 
act to which this is an amendment for the viola- 
tion of the privileges of the said act. 

§ 3. Insurance companies shall pay to the 
auditor five dollars for examining and filing the 
statement and evidence, and one dollar for each 
certificate of authority issued to agents. This 
act shall be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved January 22, 1857. 


TAXATION, 


Every agency of an insurance company, incor- 
porated by any other state or government, shall 
return to the assessor of the county (or town) in 
which the office or agency of such company may 
be kept, in the month of May, annually, the 
amount of the gross receipts of such agency, 
which shall be entered on the tax list of the pro- 
per county, and subject to the same rate of taxa- 
tion for all purposes that other personal property 
is subject to at the place where located.—| Sec, 22 
assessment law of 1853. 
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AGENCY 


HOW TO DO A SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS. 
[From the Insurance Agent, London.] 
RENEWAL TIME. 

AN agent, with a fair number of insurers on 
his books, has at the various renewal times either 
to wait upon, or receive calls from, a number of 
persons. The renewal time is a good time to 
speak of further policies. The renewal premium, 
however, is often received from other hands than 
the insured—from assignees or depositors, or from 
the agent or deputy of the insured. The oppor- 
tunity is in all respects one of the best that can 
be had for extending an insurance agency, and 
which may be worked by an active agent with 
much advantage. 

GETTING THE OFFICES NAMED IN LEASES. 

Much of the fire business of the country is irre- 
movable from the office in which it is insured. 
Many leases contain a promise that the property 
leased shall be insured in acertain specitied com- 
pany. If an agent has property, and is granting 
leases, or if he has influence with gentlemen of 
property who are doing so, he may sucure the 
benefits of the insurance to himself by having the 
name of the company which he represents named 
in the leases as the one in which the property is 
to be kept insured. 





WIVES. 

Some offices will only assure the life of a wife 
under special circumstances; but many offices 
effect such insurances as freely as any others, 
without any restrictions. The practice of doing 
so is becoming very general. This naturally en- 
larges the insurance field materially. It iseasy to 
comprehend a variety of circumstances in which 
an insurance is a judicious negotiation. Thisap- 
plies chiefly to tradesmen in whose regular busi- 
ness avocations their spouses take a responsible 
and active part. Judging by the number of pro- 
posals annually submitted to life offices the ladies 
are not at all averse to being assured. 

PUBLIC ADVOCACY. 

There are times when an opportunity is given 
to an agent publicly to advocate the claims of in- 
surance. Much may be said on the subject— 
much that is of commanding interest and of indi- 
vidual importance. The advantages of the in- 
surance system may thus be brought before many 
who will willingly seize them; thus prejudices 
may be removed, superstitions may be dispersed, 
and information widely diffused. It is a very 
honorable advocacy, and meritorious in any one. 
If there were no commission paid or remiineration 
given, then would insurance advocacy be styled 
philanthropy. 

FIRE FOR LIFE. 

There are many more fire insurers than life 
insurers, for fire insurance is required by thou- 
sands to whom life insurance is not a necessity. 
On the other hand, there are not a few who are 
insured against fire who would enter upon other 
forms of insurance, if persuaded to do so by any 
one competent to explain the several systems to 
them. <A fire insurance may become an intro- 
duction to a life policy, and often is. Men will 
insure against fire unsolicited much more com- 
monly than they will insure their lives without 
persuasion. 

SPEAKING TO CASUAL ACQUAINTANCES. 

An agent’s working circle is either small or 
large, according to whether he includes in it only 
his familiar friends, or, besides these, the perpet- 
ually increasing number of people with whom he 
is casually brought into conversational inter- 
course. If an agent limits his endeavors to his 
intimates, unless his connection be exceptionably 
large, he is hardly likely to make a very large 
agency. An enterprising agent will get as much 
business from casual acquaintances, or more, 
than from his particular friends. To an adroit 
man any subject of conversation will serve to in- 
troduce insurance, when desirable. 


PARTNERS, CREDITORS, AND DEBTORS. 
Where a partnership deed provides for the 
withdrawal of a considerable portion of the cap- 
ital of a firm in the event of the death of a part- 





ner, a partnership insurance is a very judicious 
business arrangement. It preserves the means 
for the withdrawal of the capital without inflict- 
ing injury on the business. The lives of debtors 
may be insured by creditors with advantage. A 
debt which could not be paid without ruin to the 


debtor may be held in abeyance and liquidated | 


eventually, from a life policy. Thus the creditor 
is secured from loss, and the debtor from failure 
and sacrifice. This form of security might be 
guch more largely used than it ever yet has 
Deen. 

LIVES WHICH HAVE ONCE BEEN DECLINED. 

Unlike “ once acaptain always a captain,” once 
declined is not always declined. When a man 
replies to an invitation to assure, “ They won't 
have me; I have been declined,” an agent should 
inquire into the circumstances of the previous re- 
jection. Of course, the fact must militate against 
any new proposal, and the office will look with 
extreme care at any such application. But 
a man’s health may so improve, or he may so 
pass beyond a dangerous climacteric, that his life, 
once deemed hazardous, may come to be re- 
garded as fairly average. No one would seek for 
declined lives; but it is not conclusive evidence 
of the badness of a life that it has been declined. 

THE UNINSURED WHO HAVE BEEN INSURED. 

This class consists of many varicties. Those 
who have insured in unsound companies ; those 
who have insured for too large an amount, and 
been unable to continue; those whose circum- 
stances have altered ; and many others. The mass 
of such men regret that they are not insured. If 
they can be satisfied of the bona fides of the com- 
pany and can afford the premium, they are very 
disposed to insure again. They are already con- 
vinced men. They have approved the principle, 
and a portion of the work of insurance agency, 
therefore, is already done with them. 

INFLUENCE OVER SUBORDINATES. 

The majority of agents are employers of labor 
in some form, intellectual or physical, skilled or 
unskilled. The practice of insurance is slowly 
permeating downwards. As education proceeds, 
so will it certainly prevail more generally in the 
mechanic class of society. By the exercise of his 
influence, fair, legitimate, friendly influence, with- 
out a shadow of coercion, over subordinates, may 
anagent promote his agency at the same time that 
he is rendering a decided service to them. To 
induce a man to insure is one of those acts which 
he is likely often to think of with gratitude, if he 
possesses a minimum of that quality. 

MAKING A BUSINESS OF THE AGENCY. 

Finally, if an agent wishes for considerable 
success, if he seeks to make the agency very re- 
munerative, if he really desires to be an agent in 
more than name, he must take the engagement 
up asa regular business matter. He must give 
to it the time, the thought, and the skill which 
he would give to any other engagement from 
which he expected to derive emoluments. There 
are many wealthy agencies in the country; but 
they have all been built up by influence, and 
steady, regular work. 

oo oe 


ORCHARDS COMMUTATION TABLES. 


The Insurance Record, of London, publishes the 
following communication upon Orchard’s com- 
mutation tables: 

I observe in your number of the 11th instant 
extracts from an article in THE Spectator, of 
Chicago, on Mr. Superintendent Barnes’ last 
annual report, from which the following words 
are quoted: “Orchard’s method reposes upon a 
table exhibiting a hypothetical rate of mortality, 
evolved from an algebraic formula of extreme 
simplicity, which posits the decrement of life as 
being uniform from the twentieth to the eightieth 
year of age, and so far is a near approach to De 
Moivre’s hypothesis.” 

The words “ Orchard’s method reposes upon a 
table of mortality,” ete., are understood by the 
editor of the paper referred to, as meaning Or- 
chard’s method of constructing his commutation 
tables, and are rightly met by a contradictory 
assertion, viz., that the tables referred to depend 


on no table of mortality. The second error, viz., 
that Orchard’s hypothetical table is “a near 
approach to De Moivre’s hypothesis,” I will refer 
to presently. 

The first error is disposed of in the article re- 
ferred to, wherein it is stated that the method of 
constructing Mr. Orchard’s commutation tables 
depends “‘on the well-known absolute relations 


| between the value of an annuity for any term, 


and the single and annual premiums for an 
assurance payable during or at the end of that 
term.” This is no doubt true. Most persons, 
however, would better recognize Orchard’s tables 
if described as showing the premiums corres- 
ponding to annuities for the whole of life. Mr. 
Orchard himself has not given any more general 
definition of them; for he speaks of his tables as 
showing the premiums for an assurance of £100 
at the ‘termination of any status,” “ whether 
that status be the continuance of any single life,” 
etc. Iam aware that in the case of an endow- 
ment assurance, to cease at age n, the analogy to 
an assurance for the whole of life is sometimes 
maintained by supposing we are using a table of 
mortality in which all the lives drop at age n. 
This no doubt brings such insurances within the 
application of Mr. Orchard’s tables; still it is a 
question whether so refined a hypothesis as the 
sudden extinction of the survivors at age” would 
serve as the basis of an intelligible definition of 
the principle of Mr. Orchard’s tables. I throw 
out this remark in reference to the definition in 
the article of the paper referred to. Perhaps a 
simple explanation of the tables is as follows: If 
we take an annuity certain of £1 for 7 years, the 
value of £1 payable at the expiration of a year 
from the last payment of the anuuity, ¢.e., at the 
end of x+1 years, is clearly v7 +1; and this value 
will not be altered, supposing the annuity certain 
is exchanged for a life annuity of £1 of equal 
value, and the number of payments which will 
be received under this annuity is equivalent to n 
certain payments, @¢., the last payment being 
made at the end of n years. Therefore, e%+1 is 
the value of £1 payable at the expiration of a 
year from the last payment of such life annuity ; 
that is, the value of an assurance of £1. In this 
manner, the definition of Mr. Orchard’s tables, as 
showing the sum to be received one year after the 
expiration of a term of x years, corresponding to 
an annuity for m years, might be shown to include 
the case of an annuity and assurance for the 
whole of life, as well as of an endowment assur- 
ance. Perhaps, however, the following will serve 
in the, latter case. As the annuity for the whole 
of life may be on two joint lives, we may in 
theory suppose one of these lives to be sure to 
survive just ~ years; the annuity would then be 
during the joint continuance of the other life and 
na years; and the premium answering such an 
annuity would be found in Orchard’s tables, being, 
in fact, the premiums for an endowment assur- 
ance. Mr. Orchard’s tables may be also used, as 
has not been before noticed, to find the annual 
premium for a term insurance; the annuity to 
which such premium will correspond is not ex- 
pressed by 
No—Noat+n 
aex—|, but De—Da+n 
n—1 

Little or no saving of time, however, would result 
from such a method, if the M column of the mor- 
tality table is calculated, — 

In reference to the assertion that Mr. Orchard’s 
table of mortality is a near approach to De 
Moivre’s hypothesis, I will remark that Mr. Or- 
chard’s table of mortality, which is fully described 
in Mr. Peter Gray’s paper (Assurance Magazine, 
vol. vi., page 186), is practically framed on the 
hypothesis, that of 3,650 survivors at the age of 
20, the annual decrement at each succeeding age 
is equal to that age up to the age of 80. Thus, at 
42 the chance of dying in the next year is x$%» 
about 4's; but by De Moivre’s hypothesis it is 
s¢yz=az. The expectation of life at the same 
age is, by Mr. Orchard’s hypothesis, 26.125 years ; 
by De Moivre’s, 22 years. I think our notions of 
nearness and distance, as applied to life contin- 
vency values, are somewhat Violated in the passage 
quoted. 
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SHALL ILLINOIS HAVE A GOOD INSUR- 
ANCE LAW? 

WE announced, with considerable gratifica- 
tion, two months ago, that a law, designed to 
protect the public against fraudulent and irre- 
sponsible insurance companies, was in course of 
preparation and would certainly be passed at 
the coming session of the Illinois legislature. 
Later information has revealed the existence of 
a large and powerful ring, organized to control 
the legislature and defeat the passage of any bill 
which shall be urged by the insurance companies 
of other states. Moreover, it is the purpose of 
this ring not to rest with the defeat of the pro- 
posed insurance law, but to force through the 
legislature one of the most infamous and intol- 
erable measures which will have ever been sug- 
gested to the legislature of any state. We are en- 
abled, through the indiscretion of a committee 
appointed to organize a lobby influence in the in- 
terest of this ring, to publish a full copy of the 
bill whose passage, we are forced to believe, promises 
now to be one of the first acts of the new legislature. 

We do not know what preparation is making, 
among the friends of sound and legitimate insur- 
ance, to establish or defend the justice of their 
claims at Springfield this winter. But we do 
know,—basing our assertion upon information 
of the most direct and positive character.—that 
the wildcat companies and the three thousand 
proprietors of wildcat insurance charters, in Illi- 
nois, are thoroughly organized. We know, too, 
that a large number of the members-elect of the 
new legislature are hopelessly pledged, not mere- 
ly to vote for the bill, which is presented else- 
where in our columns, but to employ all their 
influence, openly and stenuously, to prevail upon 
We 
know, too, that the publisher of every country 


others to give their votes for the iniquity. 


newspaper will crowd the lobby, clamoring 
for the votes of his friends, the country legisla- 
tors, in behalf of a law which will yield hun- 
dreds of dollars annually on account of compul- 
sory advertisements. We know, too, that a very 
large sum of money has been raised, that the 
whole state has beeu thoroughly canvassed, and 


that committees are now at work, diligently and 


persistently, organizing and strengthening a lobby | 
influence which will go to Springfield in the | 


confident hope of carrying of every thing before 
it. 
We aresorry that we can not indulge that 


abiding reliance in the good faith, intelligence or 
honesty of our legislators which will lead some 


of our readers, as they note the outrageous fea- 
tures of the proposed law, to predict that the 
measure will kill itself. We should hope so as 
strongly as anybody; but a knowledge of some 


of the inside workings of the last two legislatures 


in this state convinces us that the sound insur- | 


ance companies, in thismomentous emergency, 


/can not safely intrust their interests altogether 


to the “good faith, honesty or intelligence” of | 


the coming legislature. It is useless, too, to look 


for aid or assistence to the vast property interests | 


of the state; for, although the disaster of such | 


legislation will effect those interests more inti 
mately than any other, the experience of the past 
teaches us that we can hardly expect any thing 
but indifference, on the part of those whose pros- 


perity and good fortune repose in the protection 


which can be afforded only by sound insurance | 


companies. Ifthe property interests of the state 
had been mindful of their duty to themselves and 
to each other, Illinois would have had an effec- 


tive and salutary insurance law long ago. And, 


follows: that the leading fire insurance compan- 
ies, embracing those doing nine-tenths of the 
business of the country, transacted that busi- 
ness, during the three years preceding the 
| first of January, 1868, at a positive loss, their 
apparent profit of 51g per cent. being less than 
their several investments earned in the same 
time; in other words, that they have actually paid 
for the privilige of doing the business. To this 
| Startling fact we desire to call the attention of 
our whole mercantile public, and we respectfully 
commend the article to their perusal. 


But, while the clients of these companies find 
food for reflection in the statement referred to, 
| and discover ample excuse for the adoption and 
maintenance of what they have habituated 
themselves to consider high rates, the companies 
themselves naturally and anxiously seek for the 
causes of so marked a change in the profits of 
what they had formerly known as a signally 
lucrative profession. Some of these causes are 
patent to all, and one of the most formidable 
evils with which they have had to contend—that 
of utterly inadequate rates—has been in a very 
large measure eradicated. Some others, wheth- 
er patent or the reverse, it has appeared to us, 
most companies dread to touch, and these will 
more than counterbalance the benefit to be 
derived from far heavier rates than now obtained. 
With the old adage that “ Fools rush in where 
Angels fear to tread” fresh in our memory, we 
propose to enumerate some of the reasons of the 
unprofitableness of fire underwriting. 


instead of only eight or ten reliable and respons- | 


ible home insurance companies, we would have | 


had as many as any other state in the union, ex- 
cept New York. 

But what do these facts suggest? Are the 
the good companies, whether they exist in IIli- 
nois, New York, Massachusetts, or Ohio, mindful 
of their duty in this emergency? Do they pro- 


pose to sacrifice their interests by default? Is it 


not bad enough that the largest and most impor- | 


tant interior state in the union is already, by the 
existing laws, given over to the operations of com- 
panies organized and carried on by false pre- 
tences? Irresponsibility to law is what the bo 
gus companies already enjoy. What they want 
uow is an opportunity to enlarge the volume of 
their business by imposing such burdens and 
restrictions upon companies from other states as 
will largely reduce the number of their competi- 
tors, by driving instantly half of them out of the 
state, and oppressing the other half so that their 
departure also can not be long deferred. 

Will the good companies, here, every where, 


heed the warning ? 





FIRE 


UNDERWRITING 
PROFITABLE 
In the number of THe SpectTAToR for August, 


WHY IS UN- 


we published an array of facts and figures in | 


regard to the profits of fire underwriting, 


which, we believe and hope, must have opened | 
° . . | 
the eyes of such of our business community as | 


may have read it to the true state of the case in | 
this regard, which may be shortly summed up as | 


It has appeared to us that sufficient care has 
never been exercised in the selection of agents, 
and that the proper attention has not been given 
to the character, standing and capacity of those 
to whom the business of the companies has been 
entrusted. It is not often that outsiders get an 
inside view in this regard, and we, consequently, 
are not prepared to say to what extent compan- 
ies are victimized by actual dishonesty on the 
part of their agents. Once in a while, however, 
we do hear of some more than ordinary heavy 
defaleation, but, even then, the matter is glossed 
over or hushed up, and the only evidence to be 
discovered by the most enquiring mind, is in the 
suspicious size of the item “ cash in the hands of 
agents,” Were there, however, no such instances, 
the principle remains the same, and we would be 
justified in asking why the agent of an insurance 
company should be made an exception to the 
rule, and should be entrusted with the custody 
of funds, and given unlimited power to bind his 
principal, without furnishing such security, for 
the honest and reasonably skillful discharge of 
his duty, as would be required of those who in 
other branches of business, occupy positions of a 
| similar fiduciary character. The interests of the 

company are frequently diametrically opposed to 
| those of the agent, and the power of the latter 
can not fail to be exercised to the detriment of 
the former, when he is not controlled by a sense 
of right on the one hand, or when, on the other, 
| his judgment as an underwriter is not so ma- 
tured as to enable him to distinguish between 
the desirability of a risk as arisk, and as a source 
of commissions to himself. If fire underwrit- 
ing, as is claimed for it, be a science, there can 
be no profession in which can be more perti- 
nently asked of one into whose hands it is to be 
committed, “Is he capable?” The theory of 
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luck, this being granted, falls to the ground, and | 
with it, that other heresy, that an agent is to be | 
selected, not upon his own merits, but upon the 
recommendation of influential friends, whose 
responsibility ceases with his appointment. Let 
us have ordinary prudence exercised on this | 
point, and our word for it, those most interested 
would find their account in it on dividend day. 

Thus much for the selection of the agent. 
Next, as regards his compensation. Is the pres- 
ent system of payment by commission not sus- | 
ceptible of improvement? Would salaried agents | 
be exposed to the temptations of increasing their 
incomes by unwise selection of risks at the ex- 
pense of their employers? Or, would it be bet- 
ter to allow a smaller commission on the gross 
amount of premiums, and a larger contingent 
commission upon the net profits of the year’s 
business? These are questions which appear to 
us merit careful consideration. Doubtless 
they have already received it, but we think that 
they are sufficiently important to demand that 
they be answered in the minds, and in the prac- 
tice, of the companies, as well as asked. When 
we reflect that the losses sustained in consequence 
of the ignorance, carelessness, ora worse failing of 


to 


the agent, are, actually, so much extra commission 
pid by the ec mpany, does it not seem reasonable to 
suggest that some way should be devised by 
which a portion at Jeast of such loss, would be 
borne by the party through whose instrumen- 
tality it was incurred? 

Companies are not strict enough in their 
dealings with their agents. We will give buta 
single instance, but it is not the only one to 
which we could point, where instructions are 
habitually disregarded. In the comparatively 
new system of “daily reports” now generally 
in vogue, the blank furnished for the report has, 
on the reverse, directions for a diagram of the 
premises and sundry questions as to occupation, 
exposures, etc. No one will deny the import- 
ance of such information to the company, yet in 
how many instances, is this portion of the re- 
port returned as it was received—blank. Rules 
which are not worth enforcing, are not worth | 
making. They are worse than worthless, for 
carelessness in their observance passed by unre- 
buked, leads, inevitably, to lack of care in other 
respects. The agent should understand that it is 
for his principal, not himself, to determine what 
amount of information he should furnish ; and 
that.he assumes too grave a responsibility when 
he withholds answers to questions, even though 
they be printed and general, instead of written 


and individual. 

Too much money is paid on account af losses. 
This is, in part, attributable to the loose manner 
in which proofs of losses are made up. It re- | 
quires in an agent more than the average of 
moral courage to enable him to insist upon a 
strict compliance with the requirements of the 
policy and the rights of the company, and he, 
consequently, often accepts proofs which are 
slurred over, and loosely made. In this practice 
he is encouraged by the hope of retaining the 
business of his customer, by giving him the 
least possible trouble in collecting his claim, 
and is confirmed in it by the action of his | 
company, by whom the proofs are accepted 
rather than that “ business already on the books” | 
should be taken from them in consequence of an | 





undue watchfulness of their owninterests Every 
loss so settled demoralizes the agent, and the 
| acceptance of the settlement equally demoralizes 
the company, and serves as a precedent to both, 
and a guide to their action, when the opportunity 
| is again offered, to pay more than it is worth 
' certainly io the company to retain business and 


popularize the agent. 


Another large leak could be stopped were 
more attention paid to the adjustment of losses. 
It appears to have become an accepted fact that 
only such losses as are complicated require the 
He is called in in the 
mercantile and manufacturing losses, where the 
policies are non-concugrent, or where the skill 
and knowledge he is presumed to possess, are 
imperatively demanded, but by far the larger 
proportion are settled by the agent, who, in too 
few cases, is, as he should be, competent to the 
We fuil to understand how it is that com- 
panies who would be indignant were we to rate 
them as any thing less than first-class, can in- 
trust their interests in so important a respect as 
this to those who, however conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties, to the full measure of 
their ability, and however competent to learn, 


attention of the adjuster. 


task. 


have never fitted themselves to act as adjusters, 


and, in whose hands, consequently, the interests 
The alternative 


of their companies must suffer. 
is to depend upon the adjusters of other com- 
panies, and human nature is too strong to allow 
us to believe that, when the opportunity offers, 


the interests of those whom the adjuster does 
not represent, will not be sacrificed in favor of 


those whom he does. 
Jealousy of each other has prevented the 


several insurance companies from comparing 


notes and exchanging experiences fin fire un- 


to form an intelligent judgment in the writing 
or rating of particular classes of hazards, except 
such as are furnished by their own business. 
To an outsider, it would seem that such a policy 
was short-sighted in the extreme, and we hope to 
see it corrected. 

The “wish” may be“ father to the thought” 
but we believe that the subject of fire insur- 


| ance is to receive in the future, far closer atten- 


tion from the general community than hereto- 
fore ; and that the conduct of this business will 
be criticized as its immense importance demands. 
The policyholders have far more at stake than 
the stockholders, their very existence, financially, 
in a vast number of cases, depending upon the 
proper management of the companies whose 
bonds they hold. They are waking up to this 
fact, and to the additional one that that interest 
gives them the right to require that their affairs 
be intelligently and economically handled ; that 
care be exercised in the selection of agents; 
that losses be paid only after they shall have 
been thoroughly investigated and _ scientifically 
adjusted ; that all the light which can be fur- 


nished by the combined experience of under- | 


writers be thrown upon the amount of hazard 
in the writing of the several classes of risk ; and 
that it should not require so much to salary the 


| officers of a company as to pay its dividends. 








It is amusing to read in an English paper, of a 
date so late as October 16, 1868, that ‘‘an Eng 
lish company has finally been bold enough to 





| derwriting ; consequently, they are without data | 


|a prominent 
! 


, 


take up and place within reach of the public’ 
that favorite feature of American life insurance 
companies which is commonly called the “ten 
premium system.” We are furthermore told, 
apparently with some degree of hesitation, that 
it is “‘a feature that presents many advantages to 
the policyholders, and, if based on just and 
equitable rates, cannot fail to be remunerative !’ 
We reproduce the endorsement as something 
likely to read excessively quaint and ingenuous 
to those who are familiar with the great popu- 
larity which the ten premium system has 
attained in this country. It needs not much 
adulation from a foreign authority to settle its 
advantages in the estimation of a people who 
patronize the system to the extent of 40,000 new 
policies every year. We only mention the in- 
novation among the old-fogy life offices across 
the water to record that we have at least fairly 
discharged our indebtedness for borrowing their 
mortality tables and actuarial formulas by sending 
them in exchange the best result which has ever 
been wrought on the basis of those tables and 
formulas,—numely, the ten premium non-forfeiture 
endowment system. It is a little strange, but not 
the less appropriate, that the adoption of the 
American principle has not even now been 
undertaken by one of the largest and more 
widely known English life companies, but by a 
provincial office—the Birmingham Alliance. 
There has been no half-way work. The whole 
system,—ten premiums, endowment, non-forfeit- 
ure, and all—has been appropriated in its entirety 
with a degree of freedom and confidence which 
really affords reason to hope that it will not be 
long before the conductors of all the British life 
company hulks shall be sending to this country 
for material for repairs. 








HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE INTERESTS 
OF SOUND INSURANCE. 

A tot of New York, Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati companies are represented in Chicago 
by brokers. That is to say, the companies thus 
represented disclaim and evade any responsibility 
for the acts of these brokers at the same time that 
they seek a share of the business, by a cheap 
way of avoiding the cost of a responsible agency 
representation, and at the same time getting rid 
of liability for insurance which is not actually 


registered upon their books. These com- 
panies insist,—-and the courts sustain their 


position,—that brokers are not agents of the 
insurer; that, on the contrary, they are merely 
the agents of the assured ; and that thus a com- 
pany writing risks through a broker escapes all 
liability or responsibility for what the broker 
The policy may issue, and it may 
have been in the hands of the assured for 
months, but it is wholly and utterly worthless 
until the company actually receives the premium, 
If the property of the assured is burned while the 
premium money is on its way to the office of the 
company, the assured can not recover. If the 
broker fails or absconds without paying over the 
money, the policy is not binding on the company 
to the extent of a single farthing. In, short, a 
thousand emergencies are likely to arise, wherein 
the transactions of insurance through a broker 
will be rendered altogether worthless to the as- 
It was only the other day that 
railroad company very gladly 


says or does. 


assured. 
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compromised a claim upon several Cincinnati 
companies, for insurance obtained in a brokerage 
establishment, receiving, in a case of total loss, 
$2,000 upon policies which aggregated $12,000. 
The companies admitted that the policies were 
genuine and properly executed, and, moreover, 
acknowledged the receipt of the premium. 
“the brokers,” they said, “‘ were not their autho- 
rized agents, and hence the customary notice Jf 
loss to the broker was not inary Sense a service 
upon the companies.” A year or more had 
elapsed since the notice to the broker, and the 
companies’ first knowledge of the fire was had 
from the presence of the railroad company’s at- 
torney with papers for a settlement. There was 
no informality about the policies; the proofs of 
loss were conclusive and satisfactory ; there 
was, and could be, no suspicion of fraud on the 
part of the assured. Yet the latter, after going 
over all the points of law involved in the matter, 
very gladly submitted to such terms as the in- 
surance companies chose to offer, and settled 
their claim of $12,000 for only $2,000! Now, 
this may seem very strange to some of our read- 
ers. Nevertheless, true as it is, it is only one of 
the innumerable phases of the danger of being 
swindled which is incurred by every man when 
he goes into an insurance broker's office to buy a 
policy of insurance. We may, indeed, well con- 
demn the moral sense, or rather the lack of moral 
sense, which permits a company to compel the 
compromise of a claim like that just described. 
If these companies had not sanctioned and en- 
couraged the abominable and pernicious system 
of insurance through brokers, their treatment of 
the assured in this case might have been more 
excusable. As it was, however, they are guilty 
of a double offence,—the crime of doing a regular 
cut-throat business, and the meanness of deliber- 
ate and cruel fraud. It is certainly detestable 
enough, in the estimation of every honest and 
respectable underwriter, for companies to permit 
themselves to be used by guerrilla operators and 
vagabond shysters to get up a hue and cry 
against the rates and methods of the companies 
which are seeking to elevate the business to 
something like decency and a fair measure of 
profit. But when, after doing all the harm that 
can easily be done by largely cutting under and 
out bidding respectable and responsible compa- 
nies, they come forward with the shameless but 
perfectly truthful plea that they “are not exactly 
responsible for the broker,” and so plant them- 
selves upon technical and legal quibblings, in 
order to gouge the assured, we have no language 
sufficiently rugged with which to do unbecoming 
violence to our condemnation of their wicked- 
ness. These are the companies, whether they 
exist in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, who are strain- 


ing their energies to break down and ruin the | 


business. It is on account of their utter worth- 
lessness, in respect of any of the qualities which 
go to make up a miscrable average of common 
honesty, that such a load of discredit, suspicion, 
and prejudice has accumulated upon the fire in- 
surance interests of this country. The wonder, 


then, is that are somany, rather than that there are 
so few good insurance companies, honestly, fairly 
and skillfully managed. 

But the responsibility rests not altogether with 
mer- 


insurance compames. What have the 





chants and business men of all our large cities to 
answer for the crime of sustaining these illegiti- 
mate operations? One would suppose that a 
merchant, who knows every hour of his life 
that he is compelled to look to _ insur- 


| ance companies for the protection of his own 
But | 
'what is of infinitely more importance, the pre- 


property as well as that of his creditors, and, 


servation of his credit,—we say it would be sup- 
posed that a merchant would be the very last to 
countenance or assist any thing which must 
harass the efforts of honest and skillful under- 
writers by any thing that is calculated to involve 
the business in uncertainty or danger. One 


| would suppose that every property holder must 


inevitably cast his assistance and influence on the 


side of whatever is legitimate and reputable in 


the business. On the contrary, what do we see? 
Business men and property holders every where 
striving in every imaginable way to sustain a 
war, which, if persisted in and carried out to its 
natural result, must bring ruin to every respon- 
sible fire office in the land. It is no answer to 
our plain statement of an indisputable fact, to 
say that the companies are fighting each other, 


We know they are fighting each other, and we | 


should be doing violence to the interests of every 
business man if we closed our eyes to the contest. 
But it is a war of principles, in the preservation 
or downfall of which is concerned more closely 
the prosperity and credit of the nation than any 
merely sensational clamor about the national 
debt. It is a war, on the one side, of companies 
backed up and sustained by men of integrity, 
skill, and experience, with nine-tenths of the 
capital employed in the business, against com- 
panies, ont he other, which could have no evxist- 
ance but for their opposition to legitimate prin- 
Is it difficult for a business 
man to say on which side he shall trust his 
patronage? 

What, then, is the duty of business men and 


ciples of insurance, 


property holders, if they would wish to sustain, | 
+ . | 
build up and perpetuate sound, reliable and en- | 


during principles of underwriting? We can tell 
them what are some of these duties. 

1, Abide by the rates of the National Board of 
Underwriters. It is poor reasoning to say that 
these rates are more than you would like to pay. 
Is the value of a thing to be gauged by the 


amount of money a man has in his pocket, by | 


the caprice of a mistaken estimation, by the mere 
impulse of inclination; or by the cost of its pro- 
duction? It is very easy to ascertain the facts in 
regard to the profits of fire underwriting. They 
may may know what are the facts without 
scrutinizing the insurance companies’ version of 


those facts, and it will cost a candid business 


man no more than a half hour’s examination of 
the last New York or Massachusetts insurance 
report to ascertain the truth just as it has 
been established in a way beyond the power 


of the companies to alter, exaggerate, or 
conceal, If the solemn and startling fact 


therein set forth, that the average profit of 
the companies which do nine-tenths of the busi- 


ness in this. country, was, during a series of years, | 


only five and one-third per cent. of the capital 
actually invested,—we say, if that fact seems in- 
credible, and he is still incredulous, let the in- 
quisitor get together a number of his business 
friends and thus ascertain the truth by personal 








The experiment is easily tried,— 
insurance 


experience, 
especially here in Illinois, where 
charters cost nothing, and compliance with the 
existing laws costs stillless. And, if he wants a 
liberal chance to make money, let him adopt the 
new-fangled humbug of cheap insurance on the 
co-operative plan, or some other poorly devised 
delusion to get volume of business. But we ap- 
prehend that there is no desire, much Jess wil- 
lingness, to know the facts. However, though, 
that may be, we can not believe that any man 
who would deal fairly and honestly could excuse 
his opposition to such rates as are established by 
prudent and experienced underwriters, when he 
knows that they are adjusted so as to adequately 
cover the cost and hazard of the different classes 
of risks, and to leave only sufficient margin above 
| the results of previous business to enable the com- 
| panies to build up, strengthen and perpetuate 
their interests. Surely it is as much for the ben- 
efit of the assured as for the benefit of the insurer 
that the risk of failure or inability of the insur- 
ance companies to meet their obligations to the 
public shall be diminished as much as is 
possible. The rates of the National Board 
are adjusted upon the basis of cost, not upon the 
| basis of a large margin of profit, and what the 
| business costs is determined, beyond doubt, by 
the experience of the past and by the immutable 
| laws of average. 
2. Sustain responsible companies. Thereby you 
| give encouragement and success to those who 
| will be certain to fulfill their obligations, in a 
large and generous spirit of integrity. Thereby 
| you contribute your share of effort, due from 
| every liberal and straightforward citizen, to 
| crush out and render powerless the horde of un- 
scrupulous adventurers who are trying to fill 
their pockets during a present period of unusual 
prosperity, with the intention of quitting the 
business when fires become more frequent, and 
then leaving you in possession of a lot of worth- 
less policies. The business can never take its 
proper rank in the list of human occupations 
| until business men withdraw their patronage and 
discontinue their sanction of a wild, reckless and 
unlicensed competition. 





3. Deal directly with companies or their autho- 
rized agents, Patronage of brokers is at once one 
| of the most hurtful and dangerous heresies of the 
business. Insurance through brokers is simply 
no insurance at all, for the good and sufficient 
reason, as we have pointed out already, in the 
opening part of this article, that the assured 
never knows, and has no means of knowing, 
whether his policy, even though it be received, 
is in force. Besides, providing that it is in force, 
and that the assured knows that the company 
has actually received the premium, in case a loss 
should occur to him, the policyholder could not 
deal with the broker, but would be obliged to 
make service of his notice of loss directly at the 


office of the company, hundreds of miles away, 
it might be. The irregularity of giving insur- 





ance into the hands of brokers, the uncertainty 
| in regard to the policy, and the trouble, often- 
| times difficulty, of recovering, in case of loss, 
|should forever forbid this practice. A really 
| good company, whose policies, it is safe to say, 
are worth at least twice what would be charged 
| by companies which seck business in this covert 
and guerrilla way, will cause itself to be repre- 
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with the thought, that the days of the note sys- 
tem were numbered. And the agent of the note 
plan looked with equal pity on the all cash advo- 
cate, wondering how men could be “so foolish as 
to pay a double price for insurance,” convinced | 
in his own mind that, were they to listen to 
his arguments, such a system could not 
exist for a day, and as the applications came 
pouring in each day at the home office, the ofli- 
| cers laughed in happy glee, and said, Behold! | 
this is the great Babylon which we have builded. 
The officers of companies did attribute their suc- 
cess to the supposed fact that their plans and | 
practice were preferable to the plans and practice | 
| of other companies. In the year 1860 there came 
a gleam of light. The discovery was made by a 
young officer of a young company, that honesty 
and faith, not age and cunningly devised plans, 
are the true platform for a life company to stand | 
upon, and that success comes through heroic work- | 
ers, and that by acting in good faith with agents, 
paying them liberally, furnishing them every 
facility for accomplishing their arduous tasks, 
and protecting them in their rights, ahy well 
organized company may win. How thoroughly 
that poung officer understood his work let the 
grand successes of some young companies testify. 
Other men followed in his track, not imme- 
diately, but as early as 1863; our readers can 
name companies readily whose successes have 
been wonderful, and in every instance these suc- 
cesses are attributable to agents in the field. 


sented, legally and regularly, by an authorized 
agent wherever it wishes to do business. The 
fact that a company is not so represented should 
be proof that something in the company’s man- 
agement or condition is not what it should be. 

4. A comprehension of the real nature and fune- 
tion of an insurance policy. It ought to be super- 
fluous to say any thing about the functions of 
insurance,—its objects, or its office as the conser- 
vator of every thing that is perishable in the list 
of human possessions, Yet the recklessness with 
which men imperil, not merely their fortune, but 
their credit by hazarding all their property on 
the chances of insurance in companies of doubtful 
position would seem to indicate that insurance 
partakes more of the quality of a habit than of a 
necessity. If insurance isa constant, imperative, 
and pre-eminent necessity, why is it not a matter 
of importance to know that the company which 
assumes the solemn guarantee is unquestionably 
solvent and responsible? Who ever heard of 
any body paying money willingly for any thing 
that he knew to be worthless? 

These, then, are a few of the ‘things which 
address themselves to the assured. On the other 
hand, we cannot close our eyes to the grave re- 
sponsibility which rests upon insurance com- 
panies. We speak not now of the few companies 
which seem to us to be animated by a vigorous 
determination to adhere to plainly legitimate and 
correct methods of underwriting, but we address 
our remarks to those companies, unfortunately in 
the majority, who betray the interests of the 
business, not less than the interests of their stock- 
holders, by sacrificing principles to the impulses 
of an unrestricted and restless competition. They 
will find, sooner or later, that the longer they | holders; but it is equally well to consider the 
give themselves up to the delusive idea that | rights of agents. Itis very natural as acompany 
volume of business is successful business, the more | grows in power and influence, and its business 
irrecoverable will be the measure of their loss in | increases, for officers to assume undue authority, 
all that goes to make up a decent average of | pecome irrascible, grow dissatisfied with an | 
strength and reputability. It rests, then, with the | amount of work which would at another time | 
companies to declare whether this business shall be | time have been highly gratifying; in short, deal 
raised from its present damaged and demoralized | eyrtly and imperiously with a man whom once 
condition. It rests with them to say whether the | they courted and coveted. The fact that an 
confidence and support of business men shall be agent may have a large list of renewals at the 
won by the good companies, or shall be retained mercy of the company which he represents, ren- 
and larged shared by the bad companies. ders him more or less sensitive Then, again, 
who are these old agents in the field? They are | 


LIFE COMPANIES AND THEIR AGENTS, | the veterans, men who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, any one of whom is worth a 


It is now pretty generally admitted through- ; : nite 

out the broad field of life underwriting in this | Ee Oe A 

country, that that company which secures and | The point we desire to make is this: the com- 
holds the best agents is most successful. The panies can not be too careful in establishing a 
tenability of this position was, a few years ago, | reputation for honorable and generous dealing 
a subject of debate. In many quarters, particu- | with agents. Weare fast coming toa time when 
larly among life officers, and also among general | this matter will assume a significance which it | 
agents and solicitors, it was thought that success | does not now. Agents no longer stand aloof 
was dependent on distinguishing characteristics | from each other as they did a few years since, but 
of a company,—some wonderful alchemy for | the agents of rival companies throughout the 
converting premium receipts into fabulous divi- | country associate together and are intimate with 
dends ; the advantages of half note, or the merits | each other. Any unwarrartable liberty on the | 
of all cash ; or things of kindred ilk,—that these | part of a company with an agent is regarded as 
constituted the savory bait for business, and | a direct thrust at the rights of every other agent. 
that such strong points were altogether irresist-| Now we want no co-operative maneuvering 
able to the hungry hordes seeking insurance. | among agents, and there is at present no necessity 
The agent of the all cash system looked down | for any movement of this kind; but the compa- 
from a towering eminence on the growling | nies may as well learn, first as last, that they are 
solicitor for the half note, and wondered how he in the hands of the men who have made them, 
obtained his bread ; while the sleek official, beside | and they should pursue always a peaceful and 
his cozy grate, counted up the gross amount of ; conciliatory spirit wherever there exists difficul- 
the morning’s applications, and solaced himself ty ; avoiding recourse to law whenever possible, 


Now, that the fight for business among the life 
companies is so fierce, let them consider this 
| subject of their duties to agents. It is all well to | 
talk about mutuality, and obligations to policy 








‘ 
< 





| thing is very simple and very easily done. 


| their grain while it is in store. 


| and, indeed, we think we are excused in saying 


it does not look well for any company to adver- 
tise that it has never litigated a claim, when it is 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to take up 
the tomahawk against an agent. 


From the beginning, Tae SpectTaTor has aimed 


to bea helper of every earnest agent in the land, 


By helping agents, and so stimulating their endea- 


| vour, furnishing them with fresh food for thought, 


Hence our appeal to the 
companies for justice to agents and for 
liberal and fair dealing. Officers of companies 
will readily see that our position on this subject 
is a delicate position; agents come to us with 
complaints and solicit counsel, and we are com- 
pelled to listen to much that is unpleasant, and, 


we help the companies. 


| indeed, we are often surprised at the potency of 


insignificant trifles in causing trouble and dis- 
turbance. We say in conclusion to all life agents 
and solicitors, that in the future we shall do as 


| we have done in the past; we shall stand by you, 


believing you to be the source of power to the 
companies, and we feel assured that in sustaining 
you we sustain the companies. While doing 
this, however, we wish it distinctly understood 
that we shall battle for the rights of companies 
as vigorously as we defend the rights of agents, 
recognizing the fact that there are two sides to 
this question as well as to all others. We are 
well aware that agents are not all saints, indeed, 
that they are sometimes uncommon sinners, 
Bad men get into the agency business as well as 
into other kinds of business. With such we 
have neither fellowship nor sympathy, and, in- 
stead of defending them, we shall not hesitate to 
bring all the influence we have at command 
against their evil practices whenever we have 
opportunity 








WIL. some one inform us where the Chicago 
banks derive their assumed right to carry on the 
business of insurance? Perhaps the fact is not 
generally known, but it is true, nevertheless 
that some of our banking institutions make a 
regular and habitual practice of carrying insur- 
ance on grain in cases where warehouse receipts 
are accepted as collateral security for loans. The 
of 
course, purchasers of grain, who are obliged to 
get accommodation at the banks, and deposit their 
warehouse receipts as collateral therefor, are very 
glad to have the “accommodation” include also 
the petty inconvenience of getting insurance on 
The whole job is 
finished at one stroke, and Mr. Borrowercan then 
devote the rest of his time to further speculation, 
Now what does Mr. Bank Cashier do? Does he 


| take out insurance as hehas agreed and guaran- 


teed todo? By nomeans, for that would involve 
too much trouble, and, besides, it would not pay. 
So the bank merely lets the matter “run,” until 
the owner of the grain takes up the receipt, 
when the responsibility ceases, and the cost of 
insurance, with the interest on the loan, is col- 
lected from the borrower. That is to say, the 
bank itself takes the risk and “ carries” the in- 
surance,—the owner believing all the time that 
the insurance is regular,—and then collects pay 
for a merely suppositious and pretended trans- 


| action! 


All this may appear to any one who is not 
familiar with the Chicago grain-trade, to bea 
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matter of not very great importance; but when 


it is recollected that the grain trade of Chicago 
largely exceeds that of any other city in the 
world, it must be readily seen that iusurance on 


grain forms a large and important source of the | 


receipts of insurance companies in this city. [f, 


then, this practice shall be adopted by all the | 


banks, as it has been already by a majority of 


them, its effect upon the legitimate business of | 


insurance does not need to be very minutely 
described. 
But the point which we wish to enforce is this, 


that banking companies,—especially national | 


bank companies,—have no authority to carry on 
the business of insurance unless it is so expressly 
conferred by their character of incorporation or 
by the law under which they enjoy a legal exist- 
ence. If, however, they can not be restrained 
from assuming the right, surely they can not 
claim exemption fromthe operation of the in- 
ternal revenue laws. Under this law, a sums 
of money paid for insurance against fire are sub- 
ject to a tax of one and one-half per cent. 
Therefore, we require the assessor in this district 
to answer why he does not enforce the law in the 
case of these banks. Let us havea little light on 
that point. 








The agent of a worthless Illinois fire insurance 
company writes us the following letter: 

—_——, Ill., October 28. 
To the Editor of THe Spectaror. 

How is it that all the county officials of Winnebago county 
certify that the Rock River is a good company? You class it 
as one of the wild cat species. I have often wondered how it 
is that bad companies can enlist so many to certify to their 
soundness How is the Continental, of Freeport, and the 
Farmers, of the same place? I follow the business, and 
greatly dislike to have a company die on my hands. 


To which we reply that we do not know what 


on tanneries or planing mills or some other of 
the hazardous risks; and so decline business on 
these risks altogether. In regard, however, to 
the forms and provisions of policies on all classes 
of risks, we are forced to believe that the com- 
panies generally, through their agents, are too 
neglectful or careless of their interests. That 
every agent should be limited and rigidly held to 
certain definite and specific forms in bInding his 


company to a contract of insurance, is almost | 
| sufficiently well-established not to require a word 


of argument. In this respect at least, ahe Na- 
tional Board has failed utterly to do any thing 


losses to date and reinsure all its outstanding notes are con- 
cerned; but the question naturally arises,—in view of the 
fact that there is no other company in which to reinsure,— 
What is the good of a reinsurance fund, unless that fund is 
kept constantly equal to the total amount of its unearned 
premiums? We say, then, that it is plainly the duty of the 
company, if it can not keep its cash assets up to the full 
amount of all its unearned premiums, to abandon the business 
while it is able to do so honorably. 


WE have received from Hon. William Barnes, 


superintendent of the New York insurance department, 


the handsomely printed official commutstion tables, lately 


issued from the department for use on the lately adopted 


towards repairing the damage, or removing the | 


demoralizing influence, of a constantly increasing 
tendency among agents to write according to the 
cictation of customers. 

It is obvious,—although the fact seems to have 
been overlooked,—if, in any of these numerous 
cases, the departure from a standard form of 
policy involves a greater measure of liability on 


| the part of the company or an increase of privi- 
| lege to the assured, that the rate of the insurance | 


should be proportionately increased. Surely a 
company can not concede privileges or assume 


| the risk of liability beyond the provisions of an 


ordinary policy, without at the same time exact- 
ing adequate compensation for those concessions 
over and above the usual rate, Yet the absur- 
dity of just such a practice,—that is, enforcing a 


| standard scale of rates, but permitting unchecked 


“the county officials of Winnebago county” say | 


about the Rock River insurance company. Nor 
can we see wherein what they say alters the real 


status of the Rock River Insurance company. | 
On the contrary, it is more than probable that | 
at least some, if not all, of “ the county officials of | 
Winnebago county” are directly and pecuniarily | 


interested in deceiving the public as to the Rock 
River Insurance company. But, for all of that, 
the Rock Island Insurance company is a bogus 
concern to the extent that it has not enough 
assets; that it is wholly in the hands of irre- 
sponsible and unreliable parties, and that it does 
not even pretend to do a safe and legitimate busi- 
ness. The Winneshiele, Continental, Farmers, 
American, and for that matter every other fire 
insurance company in Freeport, are bogus con- 
cerns. Wedo not suppose, if these assertions are 
exaggerated, or in any respect untrue, that the 
companies to which we refer would have any 
difficulty whatever in making a libel suit against 
THE SPECTATOR a convenient and effective 
method of setting themselves right before the 
public. 





One of the things in which the existing 
methods of fire underwriting need to be 
thoroughly and radically reformed is the prac- 
tice, almost universal rmong companies and 
agents, of writing policies in particular cases 


license in respect of the writing of every imagin- 
able sort of policy,—is one of the things wherein 
the wisdom and discretion of the National Board 
is urprisingly defective. 





A sTRENvots effort will be made in Ohio this 
winter to procure the repeal of the new insurance 
law. The innumerable wildcat companies in 
thas state find that the law imposes odious re- 
strictions which it is impossible to obey. Hence 
their opposition. They will, undoubtedly, bring 
to bear the force of a powerful influence to aid 
their undertaking. We believe, however, that 
the law will stand—that is, if the sound com- 
panies comprehend their duty in the emergency 











THE MONTH. 
WE are creditably informed that Superinten- 
dent Barnes, of New York, has determined to make athorough 
investigation of the business condition and affairs of the tna 


| Live Stock Insurance company, of Hartford, for the purpose of 


ascertaining precisely whether he is, or is not, warranted in 
permitting that company to do business any longer in the 
state of New York. Soon after the failure of the Hartford Live 


Stock Insurance company, Mr. Barnes propounded some in- 


with too much deference to the wishes of the as- | 


sured. Obviously there are some things which 
an insurance company cannot afford to do at all. 
As, for instance, some companies think (and with 


quiriesto, and demanded a statement from, the tna company. 
The response was not satisfactory ; whereupon a more detailed 
We do not understand that the com- 
pany seeks to evade Mr. Barnes’ inquisition; but we have 


exhibit was required. 


reason to believe that Mr. Barnes is still very far from being 
satisfied that the live stock insurance business, as conducted 
by the only respectable live stock insurance company now in 
existence, possesses such elements of stability as entitle it to 
the confidence of the public. 
which recently failed was traceable not s» much to faults of 
management, as to the peculiar inherent difficulties of live 


stock insurance. We lately saw figures, compiled from the 


American Experience table of mortality at four aud a half per 
cent. interest. The sheet before us belongs to an extensive 
series of valuation tables, based on the new legal standard for 
application to operations in life contingencies, which series, 
now in course of preparation at the New York department, will 
form altogether, when finished, the most complete, minute and 


| elaborate series of actuarial tables ever constructed in this 


country. They will cover insurances on very many of the 
different popular plans of the principal companies, so as to 
facilitate and unify the processes of valuation, which, we are 
informed, will hereafter be strictly euforced in the case of 
every company doing business in the state of New York. If 
the intention, thus foreshadowed in the preparation of these 
tables, shall be carried out, the companies of other states, and 
of Massachusetts in particular, will soon have an opportunity 
to experience the ease, economy and convenience of making 
annually two separate, distinct and precise valuations of their 
policies. It may be that the difficulties incident to the annually 


| recurring job will finally attain such proportions as to seriously 


suggest unanimous inquiry into the expediency of settling upon 
a uniform standard of valuation, to be adopted, and enforced by 
the insurance authorities of both states, co-operating to re- 
lieve themselves und their subjects of an insupportable burden, 


Tue long talked of project of a company for 
the insurance of diseased or impaired lives haz finally taken 


definite form. It will be a stock company, composed princi- 


pally of the managers, directors, and agents of nearly all the 


New York and Massachusetts companies. It is proposed that 


the company shall be represented throughout the country by 


| agents of existing companies, thus largely reducing the expense 


| of starting and carrying on business. 


Atthe same time all the 
other companies will be tributary to the new company, so that 
its success, so far as volume of patronage is concerned, is as- 
suredin advance. The trouble, however, as any one can 
readily see, will lie not in any difficulty in getting business, 
but, rather, in the difficulty of refusing enough of the business 
which will be offered. The Indemnity Life Iosurance Com- 
pany isthe name which has been selected, and Mr. Benjamin 
F. Stevens, of the New England Mutual Life, will be its presi- 
dent. This gentleman has just returned from England where 
he was so fortunate as to secure much valuable data and many 
nvaluable statistics upon which to calculate the contigencies 
of insurance on diseased lives. 





TROUBLE is brewing among the policyholders 
the Home Mutual Insurance company, of Chicago. For some 
time past the managers of the concern have been doing a stock 
business, in violation of the company’s charter, and in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of some of its most influential policy- 
holders. We do not know what will be the issue of the quarrel, 
but we hope that no more stock policies shall be issued until 
the company’s charter shall have been amended to that effect, 


or until, at least, its assets shall consist of something more 


The fatality of the company | 


records of that company’s business, which furnish, to our | 


minds at least, at once the most conclusive and the most 
startling proof that the element of moral hazard alone makes 
it utterly impossible to carry on successfully, and for any con- 
siderable period, the business of live stock insurance. The 
managers of the tna Live Stock Insurance have been in the 
business long enough to know whether it is either safe or profit- 


able to continue the exprriment. We have no reason to doubt 


a good deal of reason, too,) that they cannot write | that the company is solvent, so far as ability to pay all its 


than premium notes. 


THE corporators of the tna Insurance com- 
pany, of Chicago, who have been trying for the last three or 
four months to get their stock subscribed, find that even the 
inducement of ‘‘no money tu be paid on subscription” is insuf- 
ficient to bring a realization of their hopes. 


Tue Protection Life Insurance company, of 
Frvepo:t,—a new and purely stock company, organized last 
summer, with a capital stock of $150,000—has issued already 
nearly one hundred policies. 





THREE 
ganizing in 
parts of the 


new life insurance companies are or- 
New York, and at least as many more in other 


United States. Whither are we tending ! 


IT is reported that three hundred thousand 
dollars have been subscribed in New York city to the stock of 


| the Republic Insurance company, and that the company has 
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secured a further subscription of two hundred thousand dol- 
larsin Boston. These additions make a total of more than 
three millions of dollars subscribed, and about three hundred 
thousand dollars paid up. 


Tue Stock and Mutual Insurance company, 
of Chicago, is doing a large business in the southwestern 
states. Shaky insurance companies every where have to go 
away from home to do business. 


Wuat ails the United States Fire and Marine 


Insurance company of Baltimore? We hear unfavorable 
reports about its business and standing. 


TEN directors of the new United Security Life 
Insurance and Trust company of Philadelphia are worth, it is 
suid, forty millions of dollars. 


+> 


MINOR TOPICS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY POLICY. 


WE have alluded elsewhere, in our editorial columns, to the 
pernicious practice of adapting fire policies to the wishes of 


| found in the eclectic. 


We hazard nothing in saying that no 


| life company in this country has ever started under more 


favorable auspices. 
known capitalists and heavy business of New 
York. The company is the only New York company which 
has adopted fully the liberal principles of the Massachusetts 
laws regarding forfeitures of policies. With the cash system, 


men 


annual dividends, thirty days’ grace on payments, and, in 
short, all other good features, the agents of this company will, 


| with policyholders, have nothing of which to complain. 


Mr. James Todd, the managing agent of the branch office 
here, is a young man of ripe experience in the life underwriting 
field, and has already made many friends, and set the machin- 


| ery for business in full operation. 


Agents will do well to examine the plans of the Eclectic, as 
the company proposes to deal liberally and generously with 
those who dothe work. They propose to make clean contracts 


and stand by their agents. We wish the Eclectic success, and 


| feel assured that it will achieve it in no ordinary degree. 


customers,—writing special policies under which the assured | 


enjoys unusual and particular privileges. The following is a 
synopsis of the provisions of one of these ‘‘ special privilege 
policies ’’ recently issued, and now in force, upona large build- 
ing lately built on Lake street, in this city: 

** This policy also to cover the stone sidewalk, and the pris- 
matic lights, and the frames in which they are set, which are 
attached to said premises; also, the glass of the windows and 
dvors of the buildings; also the steam apparatus for hoisting 
in and for heating the said buildings; also, that for extin- 
guishing of fires in the same—the boiler, and part of the ma- 
chinery included as above, being placed under the roadway 
of the alley outside of the buildings. 

**It is hereby admitted that the interest of the assured 
in the premises above described is fully insurable and may 
be assigned entire, orin part, by way of mortgage, to secure 
the payment of money loaned, without making void or vitiat- 
ing this policy. 

‘** Permission is given for the completion of the premises, and 
materials in the buildings not yet fitted up permanently, are 
covered by this policy. Other imsurance permitted without 
notice until required. Survey of the premises made by this 
company’s agent. Permission for occupancy of above describ- 
ed buildings for business, hazardous and non-hazardous. Per- 
mission is given to make repairs and alterations by gas-fitters, 
plumbers, tinners, carpenters and roofers. 

** In case any portion of the above described premises shall 


become vacant, or, if there is any change of business or 


tenants, whereby additional risk is incurred, this policy shall 
not become vitiated or void, but it shall be incumbent upon 
the underwriters to notify the assured, and additional premium 
to be paid therefor on demand by the assurers.”’ 

The premises upon which the above policy was issued are a 
large, first-class four-story edifice, built of stone, used for 
wholesale purposes, and rated at 65 and 70. The same policy, 
identical in language and privilege, was issued by several first- 
class companies. We do not know the names of all the com- 
panies which wrote this policy, but we do know that one of 
them had the good sense to address its agent on the subject, 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Yours of —— received. We think that a vast 
amount of unnecessary ink was employed in writing B's poli- 
cy; for had you inserted the following clause in the policy, 
some sixty lines of manuscript would have been saved : 

** It is hereby agreed, that in case of lose, no questions will be 
asked the assured, and that he is, by this instrument, entitled 
to any sum of money he may demand, in case of loss, not ex- 
ceeding the sum insured to a greater extent than seventy-five 
per cent.” 

We must be permitted to say that the present ‘‘ B. policy’ 
is simply Jogus insurance, and the companies in Chicago, 
agency and local, should have more respect for the business 
in which they are engaged, than to permit such a wholesale 
murder of their just rights as the B. policy permits. 

We have said. Yours truly, 


” 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL ECLECTIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


In these days when we hear so much com- 


plaint about the number of new life companies, and when | 


so many are found ready to prophesy calamity to these young 


and summer, they know no rest during business hours. 


| excels; he is always at it. 








—_-6<>-@ —_ 
THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CUMPANY. 


No other kind of work 
The agent who works 
In 
looking over the list of successful insurance agents, through 


STeapy work tells. 
is of any account in the insurance field. 
one weck and plays the next, had better quit the business. 


the country, we find, in every instance, that they are unre- 


mitting workers. They are zealous. They give themselves to 
Through sun and sleet, winter 
The 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance company 


Mr. Thomp- 


their work with utter abandon. 


in this city illustrates what we wish to express. 
son has many good qualities for an agent; bnt in one thing he 
We are glad to note the success of 
the John Hancock. It is an honest success. It does not seek 
for business with good and fair promises only, but by liberal 
contracts also. This company, in the face of fierce opposi- 
tion, was bold to adopt,—the first among all the life compa- 
nies,—the liberal provisions of the Massachusetts laws regard- 
The policies of the John Hancock 

non-forfeiting. There are no é/s nor ands about 
The policy by its terms continues in force until the 
A life agent fur- 


ing forfeitures of policies. 
are all 
them. 

assured has had full value for his money. 
nishing his clients with such a form of policy can be excused 
for zeal. We believe thatthe John Hancock 
any of its competitors in presenting what are known as desira- 


is not behind 
ble features; and we are assured that this company holds out 
no false lights, makes no promises that it will not be able to 
fulfill. The agency in Chicago is a success, and the company 
is worthy of the agency, and of the confidence of its host of 
policy -holders. 


e@oe 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
, YORK. 


WE are glad to record the advent, in Chicago, 
of another eastern life company,—the National, of New York, 
—which enters into business here for the first time under pe- 
culiarly favorable auspices. The active cherge of the agency 
is undertaken by Rev. Thomas W. Jones,—one of the three 


well-known brorthers of the president. all of whom have at- 


The directors and managers are well- | 


long will be fully organized for work in every city whose Ger 
man inhabitants form at once a vigorous, influential and 
wealthy portion of the population. Mr. Fudickar, the accom- 
pilshed and energetic superintendent of this department. 
whose efforts are already producing splendid results in the 
steadily increasing prosperity of the Guardian, possesses rare 
qualifications for the work of organization. 

The Guardian Mutual is a good company and a strong com- 
pany. 
of too much conservatism in not yielding readily to the extra- 
It has endeavored 
to do business carefully and prudently, and a comparison of 


If it hashad any faults, they have been on the score 
vagancies of an unparalleled competition. 


its balance sheet with that of other companies exhibits all the 
elements which are essential to a coudition of strength and 
It has all the favorite and liberal features,—an- 
nual dividends, loans (without notes) on policies, the non-for- 


prosperity. 


feiture system, and other advantageous proposais,— which 
commend any company to patronage. Therefore we are glad 
to see it branching out so vigorously in every part of the 
union, 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WEST. 


THE IN 


In 1859, before the business of the country 


| had recovered from the panic of 1857, an earnest life insurance 


worker went out of Janesville, Wis., carrying in a small trunk 
the seed wheat of what is now known as the Northwestern 
Mutual Life,—the largest company west of the seaboard cities. 
Iie planted and saw the harvest coming home, but did not stay 
to share in the rejoicing attendant on well merited success. 
We speak of Mr. H. G. Wilson, now superintendent cf agencies 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance company, of Puiladelphia. 
Probably no other man had so much to do with planning the 
splendid successes of the Northwestern as did Mr. Wilson. In- 
It remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Wilson shall be equally successful in carving 


deed, this fact is well known in the west. 


| out a splendid career for the Penn Mutual, and making it, like 


his former protege, a talismanic word in all this northwestern 
country. The Penn Mutual is an old company, and a strong 
company, and perhaps will profit by the infusion of young 
blood. All that is wanting in order for the company to achieve 
desirable results in the west is a judicious expenditure of money 
This it 
more thorough knowledge of western wants than some other 


and labor. is already doing, and thereby exhibits a 
companies hailing from Philadelphia whose business here has 
never seemed to prosper. And why? Because they imagined 
that the same efforts put forth in Illinois as were expended in 
Pennsylvania wou!d produce like effects. A very serious 
New England and New York have been guilty of the 
The halting, half-hearted companies have been 
distanced. That company which has taken its western agent 
by the 1ight hand heartily has triumphed, This the Penn 
Mutual is doing. Agents will find this strong old corporation 
to be in earnest and ready to meet them more than half way, 


error, 


same error. 


| wide awake to western ideas, and determined on letting no 


tained fortune and eminence in the business of life insurance | 


—who unites more of the qualifications essential to success, 


either as a manager or solicitor, than are usually enjoyed 


even by the most successful workers. Associated with Mr. 
Jones is Mr. James A. Whitaker, of the late firm of Whitaker, 


Harmon & Co., wholesale grocers,—a gentleman of large | 


means, enjoying a high social and business position in Chicago, 


| —whose extensive and influential acquaintance will undoubt- 


competitors for business, it is cheering to see a new company | 


giving evidence, at the outset, of health and vigor, with certain | 


On the healthful condition of infancy 
depends the strength of the coming manhood. We find these 
conditions of health fulfilled in no ordinary degree in the 


promise of success. 


edly be productive of splendid results in building up at once 
an excellent western business forthis vigorous young company. 
The agency has been established in a handsome office on the 
first floor of No. 122 Washington, centrally located right in the 
midst of the best business portion of the city. 


ooo 
THg GUARDIAN MUTUAL LIFE AND ITS GERMAN DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Tuat staunch and sterling company, the 
Guardian Mutual Life, of New York, has taken a step in ad- 
vance of any of its contemporaries in the organization of a 
separate and distinct department for the exclusivo benefit of 
German-American policy holders. This branch of the com- 
pany’s business is worked wholly by a corps of agents selected 


from the best class of German citizens in the principal cities. 


First National Eclectic Life Assurance Society, of New York, | 
ential business connections in Chicago, St. Louis, Albany, Mil- 


which has commenced doing battle for business in Chicago and 
the northwest. 


All that is good in any life company is to be | 


It is already represented by gentlemen of high standing, influ- 


waukee, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Charleston, and ere 


| bility of its directors entitle it to occupy. 





golden opportunity go by. 





ome 
RECONSTRUCTION, 

We hear that another crisis in the affairs of 
the Provident Life and Investment Insurance company, of 
this city, is likely to come to pass within a short time. It is 
stated that Mr. Holland, the secretary, will resign on the first 
of the coming year, and that the directors will thence forth 
apply themselves to the reconstruction of the company on @ 
safe and satisfactory basis. It is stated also that the ** co-oper- 
ative” delusion into which they were betrayed will be dropped, 
and the business of the company will be limited to life and 
accident insurance, according to legitimate and established 
principles. We should be glad to know that these reports were 
well-founded, and should be still more gratified to see the com- 
pany occupying the position which the influence and respecta- 
A good opening 
exists for the company, but it must show clean hands before it 
can ever hope to attain any thing like public confidence. 


—_*>e— 





PROPERTY INTERESTS IN PERIL. 


WE commend to the consideration of business 
men every where, the following sound advice of a New York 
daily newspaper. Its remarks apply forcibly to the existing 
state of things in Chicago, and in other western cities as 
well: 

Among the most successful swindles now in operation in 
various sections of our country—many of them having their 
agencies in this city—are the bottomless and bogus Insurance 
companies, organized for the sole and express purpose of giv- 
ing fat salaries and fees to presidents, directors, secretaries, 
agents, and runners of every grade. The compensation of the 
agents and runners of the companies de).enJs entirely upon 
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the amount of risks they can obtain. These companies are 
mainly organized out of the state. They are not established 
to supply any deficiency of safe and responsible offices, where 
those having property to insure could have it done on equita- 
ble terms, but organized to eventually swindle the public. 
They have, on the one hand, no interest in seeing that persons 
who deal with them ever get their pay in case of loss; neither, 
on the other hand, have they any object in obtaining for the 
company they act for a remuneratory pension for the hazard. 
Their object is to get the risk. If they can not get a good one, 
take a poor one, and if they can not get one price, take an- 
other, but get the risk ‘‘ any how.’? People who insure their 
property should remember that cheap insurance is like most 
other cheap goods, very liable to be defective, or, rather, to 
have a ‘‘ screw loose” some where, and prove dearer in the 
end than a good article. It should borne in mind that safe 
and responsible companies who conduct their business on cor- 
rect and honorable principles, and expect to pay all fair and 
honest claims upon them, are not in the practice of authori- 
zing runners to prowl around the premises of every person 
who has any thing to insure, asking what premium you are 
paying, and telling you that it is ‘‘ altogether too much,” that 
they will ** put you in a first-rate company for ten or twenty 
per cent. less,” and exercising all the arts of an old-fashioned 
tin peddler to induce the unwary to take a policy from them. 
We repeat, beware of this class of insurance agents or runners 

These remarks are inducud by a case that lately came to our 
knowledge, by which two or three parties suffered from one of 
these bottomless insurance companies. Don’t fail to insure 
your property, and be sure you insure in a safe and resposible 
company. 
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OUR PUBLICATION OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


WE were surprised, but none the less gratified, 
that the Executive Committee of the National Board of Under- 
writers was a little astonished at our promptness in publishing 
every morning, during its late session in this city, a full report 
of its proceedings the day before. We have our reward in 
knowing that we fulfiled our duty in sending out, on three suc- 
cessive mornings, to all our subscribers, east and west, a hand- 
somely printed extra number of THE Specrator, giving them 
the only faithful and accurate report of proceedings in which 
they aJl,—at least those of them who are fire underwriters,— 
felt so much interest. Nevertheless, we can not fail to return 
our thanks in this general manner, to all the gentlemen of the 
Executive Committee, for the unreserved evidently 
sincere expressions of approvalin regard to the course and 
policy of Tue Spectator which were heard on that occasion. 
It gives us pleasure, and affords, also, a source of continued 


and 


encouragement, to know that our efforts to worthily represent 
the interests of dignified 
liberally and generously appreciated. 


and honest underwriting, are so 





— — «me 
FIRES IN CHICAGO. 

THE Secretary of Whipple’s Insurance and 
Mercantile Detective agency, rooms 12 and 13, over No. 76 La- 
Salle street, has furnished us with the following statistics of 
fires in this city, since January 1: 

Probable loss to 





Months. Loss. Insurance. Insurance Cos. 
5 at laliaage | ge $1,755,900 $1,474,480 

COSURTY «5.00: - 160,560 170,230 100,425 
March......... - 266,393 167,550 130,723 
Pr cckeetouse 37,935 118,600 30,100 
POOF iccctcevwse ° 22,077 281,247 8,760 
pa erree 7,205 92,550 6,180 

uly cemernaen aa « 14,598 99,350 2,645 
PES 60 5c ° 18.205 59,400 14,623 
September...... 89,079 229,000 $3,605 
October ..... coe 359!73 208,050 30,3870 














Total for 9 mos. . $3,036,281 $3,182,777 $1,864,477 





Nov. 1 to 16.... 61,955 143,500 50,035 
Total...........$3,098,236 $3,326,277 $1,914.512 
ek 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER AND JOURNAL OF ART. 


THE above is the title of a new monthly publi- 
cation, commenced in this city last month by Messrs. Lakey & 
Adams, and edited by Charles D. Lakey,—well known as the 
former Illinois state agent of the Phaenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance company. The first two numbers are filled with a rich 
variety of interesting and valuable articles on architecture and 
building, besides a quantity of useful and entertaini 
matter on purely wsthetic topics. The of The 
Builder seems to have been admirably conceived. Its criti- 
cism is high toned and practical, and in its editorial articles, 
as well as minor essays, we discover sufficient evidences of 
good taste and literary ability to indulge the prediction that 
this new addition to our periodical literature will quickly 
merit, not merely a national reputation, but an acknowledged 
position as the very best exponent of correct taste and pro- 


ng reading 


purpose 


gressive ideas in building and architecture published in this | 


country or in Europe, The new paper starts out with a pledge 


to enfurce the necessity of reform in methods of construction 
as much as the desirability of improvement in methods of mere 


ornamentation. It devotes its first efforts vigorously to a 
matter wherein insurance interests are largely concerned, and 
in that respect it merits the patronage of all insurance compa- 
As for the rest, 7 he Builder is handsomely printed in 
24 pages, on the best of paper, adding another to the list of 
beautiful publications issued from the extensive printinf house 
of Church, Goodman & Donnelley. 
oe 
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MEETING 
INSURANCE, 


THE ANNUAL 


Tur Chamber of Life Insurance will hold its 
annual meeting in New York city, on Wednesday, Nov. 1S. It 
is expected that on this occasion there will be a large acces- 
sion of new members and that the idea ofa national bureau of 
insurance wiil be pressed with renewed earnestness. Among 
other important subjects upon which action js to be taken at 
this meeting is the election of a president, secretary, execu- 
tive committee, and actuary-in-chief. The name of Frederick 
Winston, of the Mutual Life Insurance company, of New York, 
has been suggested for the presidency; but should that gentle- 
man decline the appointment, it is proposed to confer the honor 


OF THE CHAMBER OF LIFE 


the company for this state, retires, and is succeeded by Messrs. 


| F. W. Coffin and J. E, Johnson, both of whom have for years 


been identified with insurance interests. Under the energetic 
conduct of these gentlemen, this branch of the business of this 
sterling company will secure a large and increasing patronage. 
The Economical is one of the staunchest companies in New 


| England, and its President, Mr. 8S. 8. Bucklin, is a most ex- 


| perienced ,and efficient officer. 


a as 

GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 
PROOF FLOORS. 

Although, apart from considerations of mere 


security, the cheapness of insurance on what is called fire- 


A FIRE- 


proof buildings, has always been an important inducement to 
the extra cost and labor required to make a bnilding nearly, or 


| essentially fire-proof, the devices of architecture for that pur- 


upon Cyrus Curtiss, of the Washington Life. A conflict of opinion | 


prevails in regard to the appointment of actuary-in-chief, 
although, it is believed that Elizur Wright will be the man for 
the place, 

We shall publish a full report of the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Life Insurance in an extra number of Tur Spec- 
TATOR, which we intend to mail to all our subcribers on the 
day following the session in New York city. Additional 
copies of that extra number will be ready for sale about the 
24th inst. and we shall supply orders for copies singly or by the 
quantity, at the rate of fifteen dollars per hundred. 
t+?e 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 





THE NATIONAL 


A.tTHovueH this company has been organized 
only three months, and has been in active operation a little 
more than two, yet its success has been without a parallel, 
having issued in that time nearly a thousand policies, insuring 
nearly four million dollars. In October alone 414 policies for 
a million and a half of dollars were issued. 

Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co., of San Francisco, have accepted 
the agency of this company, not only for California, but Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Utah, and will use its numerous express agencies 
This places a vast organization at once at the 
A first-class 


as sub-agents. 





disposition of the company to promote its objects. 
life insurance man will be selected as manager, to reside in 
San Francisco. Thus the company goes vigorously on. 
>> ——. 
A GOOD OPENING FOR ANY PERSON WHO WANTS A 
GOOD POSITION. 


OnE of the strongest and most prominent life 


insurance companies wishes to engage the services of a 
capable, energetic, and experienced life insurance agent, or 
solicitor, totravel through the state of Illinois and reorganize 
their agency business. We happen to know that this is an 
extraordinary opportunity for any person who possesses first- 
class qualifications. Communications addressed to the Editor 


of Tue Spectator will receive prompt attention. 
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AGENCIES OF THE PACIFIC FIRE 

MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tat excellent California company, the Pacific 

Fire and Marine, is about to establish a general agency in 

Chicago, under the administration of Mr. Charles A. Laton, 


GENERAL AND 


formerly secretary of its marine business, The other general 
agency of the company east of the Mississippi is under the 
Hare & Lockwood, No. 202 


Mr. Laton’s department will embrace 


supervision of Messrs. Frame, 
Broadway, New York. 


all the northwestern and southwestern states, 





se 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 
E. D. Trier, of the firm of J. E. Tyler & Co., 


insurance agents, of Louisville, suddenly disappeared about 
two months since, He had taken passage on a river steamer, 
and his state-room was afterwards found vacant, the holder's 
Recently the 
missing man turned up, returning of his own accord to Louis- 
He reported that he had been ‘‘ out west.’’ 


watch and valuables still lying on the table. 


ville. 
a 
THE ILLINOIS AGENCY OF THE ECONOMICAL MUTU- 
AL LIFE. 
A CHANGE has occurred in the Illinois general 
agency of the Economical Mutual Life Insurance company, of 
Rhode Island. 


pose have not hitherto been generally or frequently employed, 
even m the largest cities where the best methods of building 
prevails, The costliness of the most favorite and best approved 
plan of fire proof construction, namely, that of thick walls 
and floors laid on iron beams and brick arches, has proven to 
be an item of expense altogether too serious to be overcome in 
the estimation of the majority of property-owners. Besides, 
the known fact that even a brick arched floor is not always 
entirely capable of resisting the progress of a fire, has pre- 
vailed against this kind of improvement in building; so that 
to-day we presume there are net in the whole United States 
one thousand buildings of all kinds which may be considered 
wholly fire-proof. Hence, builders and architects have en- 
gaged 
vise a Cheaper, better, and more infallible method of making 
Thick 
ledged walls, slate or metal roofs, and iron window shutters 


themselves for a long time in planning how to de- 


buildings absolutely secure against the ravages of fire. 


are ample security for the exterior of a building, but how to 
make a floor fire-proof has been a problem every way more 
difficult of solution, that it is more 


important to make the interior of a building fire-proof,—so as 


And when we consider 


to have its different stories protected, one against the other, 
and thus prevent the progress of a fire, after it has done its 
work on one story,—we reach a proper estimate of the real 
necesity and value of a fire-proof floor. 

It is claimed now that Mr. H. H. Bryant, an experienced 
and skillful builder, has supplied the long desired method of 
construction whereby an absolutely fire-proof floor can be 
built for less than half what 
iron beam, brick arch 


is required 


for the clumsy 
flooring. Pine joists and wooden 
flooring are used just as in an ordinary fluor, but the addition 
of a sheet iron water-tight ceiling to the bottom of the joists,— 
the flooring on the top thereof being deadened according to 
the usual method,—makes the construction, cheap, easy, and, 
simple as it is, absolutely and perfectly fire-proof! Three of 
the most severe tests that could possibly be applied have dem- 
onstrated in this city, to the satisfaction of underwriters, build- 
ers, architects, and capitalists, that the invention is uncom- 
parably superior, as regards fire-vroof qualities, to the costly, 
difficult, and massive iron beam and brick arch construction. 
The official reports given below, describe in detail the results 
of these tests. With such competent and disinterested author- 
ity to establish the merits of this truly great invention, it only 
remains for us to say that an immediate and unexpected de- 
mand has arisen here in Chicago for the new fioor to be con- 
structed in several large and costly buildings in course of 
erectfon. It is anticipated that within the coming year, hun- 
dreds of new buildings will have this floor on every story,—so 
palpable are its merits, and so cheap is its method of con- 
struction : 
Cuicaco, October 29, 1868, 

To the Chicago Board of Underw:iters : 

Your committee would respectfully report that they have 
made a careful and thorough investigation of the merits of the 
floors and ceilings invented by H. HM. Bryant. 

The three separate and distinct features of Mr. Bryant's 
invention, either of which, if generally adopted, we believe 


| would result in immense advantage to the interests of both the 
| insurer and the insured, may be analyzed and described as 


Mr. W. T. Shufeldt, who has long represented | 





follows : 

1. Water-tight ceilings. These are calculated to confine 
losses or damage by water, to that portion of the building 
where the fire is kindled, and to prevent the escape of water to 
other and lower parts of the structure, which can not be dune 
in buildings as they are now constructed 

2. The jfire-proof quality of the floorsand ceilings. This 
was fully established by three separate tests made in this city 
with fires more intense and prolonged than will often occur in 
actual experience. Your committee in part witnessed these 
tests, the last having been made on the 26th inst., when a 
floor. constructed according to Mr. Bryant’s patent, was placed 
side by side with a floor of nine-inch iron beams, with brick 
arches, both being laid so as to cover each the one-half part 
of a small brick building, sixteen by twenty feet in its dimen- 
sions, where they were fairly and impartially subjected to the 
effect of an intense fire. In this test the iron beam and brick 
arch construction, (which in actual practice is thought to be 
almost absolute security,) was totally destroyed in about forty- 
five minutes, so intense was the heat; while Mr. Bryant’s 
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construction, after the fire had burned twenty minutes longer, 
or in allone hour and five minutes, was found to have retained 
its original strength, the pine joists not having been effected 
to any degree worthy of mention. 
applied to the floors, nor was any other effort made to restrain 
the progress of the flames, as the inventor desired to establish 
the claim that a floor constructed according to his patent is 
capable of resisting the most severe fire possible without any 


In this trial no water was | 


demand have been almost always short of the mark. The only 
infallible way in which to secure a complete file of the paper 
each year is to commence with January and sacredly preserve 
each number for binding. A bound volume of Tae Spectator 


will make not only a handsome book, but a valuable book. 


effort to protect it, and, further that its strength would be | 


wholly unimpaired in a fire where iron beams would utterly 
fail. 
or’s claims were fully conceded by ourselves, as well as by 
many of the most prominent capitalists of the city who wit- 
nessed the test. But the great advantage these floors over any 
other, as regards fire-proof qualities, is found in their perfect 
adaptation to receive a flooding of water without injuring 
other portions of the building. They are so constructed that a 
portion of the water flooded upon these floors escapes to and 
rests upon the iron ceiling below, so that it is clearly impossi- 
ble to burn the one or heat the other to any degree which would 
induce combustion or charring. In this respect these floors 
are incomparably superior to any other method of construction 
ever devised to withstand the ravages of fire. From the very 
moment that water is thrown upon them they are rendered 
absolutely indestructible. 
flood one of these floors in one of our largest warehouses in 
from three to five minutes, after which the water would escape 
from the building through waste pipes provided for that 
purpose. 

8. Fire-proof traps, or doors, for closing all well-holes in 
Jloors, and for atairways, skylights, or hoistways. The test 
on the 26th inst. fully demonstrated that no fire can impair the 
absolute protection afforded by these admirable devices. They 
are so constructed and arranged that it is impossible for them 
to fail of giving perfect security against the progvess of a fire 
from one story to another. We do not hesitate to say that this 
invention affords the same perfect security to floors, with open- 
ings for well-holes, stairways, trap-doors, or hoistways, as to 
floors without any of these openings. 

The simplicity of this invention, affording, as it does, an 
absolutely fire-proof floor with a perfectly water-tight ceiling, 
the whole costing hardly more than half the price of the 
ordinary iron beam and brick arch flooring, is a point which 
must ultimately bring this patent into universal use. We 
believe that the interests of the insurance world, not less than 
of capitalists and builders, owe more to the distinguished result 
of Mr. Bryant’s effort to present an infallible means for the 


utmost safety and protection of buildings and their contents | 


against loss or damage by fire or water, than to any other 
means ever devised at the same cost. 


In conclusion we are forced to give it as our deliberate and | 


carefully formed opinion that the basis of insurance upon 
buildings provided with these inventions in full, together with 
tarred roofing paper underlying the floors, may not only safely 


but with great advantage to the interests represented by this | 


board, be reduced to thirty-five cents —the charge for all well 
holes being abated in full; and we earnestly recommend the 
establishment of that or even a still lower 1ate. Further, we 
would recommend, where two or more tenants occupy a build- 
ing provided with these improvements, including the addi- 
tionjof roofing paper to the floors, that they all be treated as 


if they were totally separate and distinct risks, thereby abat- | 
There can be no ques- | 
tion that the several stcries of a building are by these inven- | 


ing the charge for ocrupancy in full. 


tions made fire-proof; the one against the other; hence 
different tenants should be treated the same as if occupying 
separate buildings. 


We would recommen/l that in all cases where a tenant in a | 


building provided with all these improvements effects an insur- 
ance with the general average clause, the rate be reduced in 
like proportion, abating all charges for well-holes. 
(Signed, ) 8. M. Moore, 
L. H. Davis, 
Wa. E. Ro..o. 





CuaicaGo, October 29. 1868. 
To the Chicago Board of Underwriters : 

The undersigned, who were present, by request of a special 
committee appointed by the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
at a test made on the 26th inst. of the relative fire-proof merits 
of iron beams with brick arches, and wood joists with the fire- 
proof protection invented by H. H. Bryant, bear witness to 
the following facts: 

Both constructions of floors were placed side by side in a fair 
and impartial manner, and subjected to as intense a fire as it 
is possible to kindle with wood. 

The fire was lighted at five minutes before two o'clock, and 
80 intense was the heat produced that in about forty-five min- 
utes one of the iron beams became so heated as to settle down 
Srom its position and allow the brick arvhes to drop out, The 
fron beam was what is termed a nine inch beam. 

At three o’clock, that is, twenty minutes after the iron beam 
construction had totally failed, the fire was extinguished, it 
having demonstrated all that could be desired, when it was 
evident that the other forms of construction had not been im- 
paired to any extent worthy of notice in its fire resisting 
qualities, as the wood joists were found intact 

T. B. Brown, 
President Board Police and Fire Commissioners. 
Wm. JAMEs, 
Fire Commissioner. 


o> + 
TO OUR READERS. 


In order to avoid the labor of replying par- 
ticularly to scores of letters ordering back numbers of THE 
Spectator, we give this general notice that we can not furnish 
copies for March, April, May, June, or August. A few copies 
for the other months will be sold at the usual rate of twenty- 
five cents per copy. We have always printed an edition much 
larger than our actual circulation, but new subscriptions have 


come in so rapidly that our anticipations respecting the 


These facts were shown beyond dispute, and the invent- | 


A single engine would effectually , 


The Tables of Earned and Unearned Fire Pre- 
miums, whose publication we announced last month, have met 
| with gratifying favor in all parts of the country. Owing to 
delay on the part of the manufacturers in Massachusetts, the 
supply of paper, which was ordered expressly for this work, 
was not received in time to enable us to fulfil our promise that 
the book would be ready by the 10th inst. 
through the press, and, with reasonable energy on the part of 


It is now passing 


our binders, the book will be ready before the close of the 


month. See advertisement on page 343, 


WE supposed that we had printed enough 


copies (over and above what were needed for regular subscri- 


bers) of the extra number of Tug Spectator, containing the | 
full verbatim report of the proceedings of the late meeting of | 


the Executive Committee of the National Board of Underwrit- | 


ers: but our large edition was entirely exhausted in the first 


week after publication. A large number of companies ordered 
enough copies to supply al/ their agents; and in Chicago 


alone more than two thousand copies were disposed of. 


WE publish on the last page of this number 
of Tue Spectator the publishers’ prospectus for the new vol- 
ume, commencing January, 1869. We hope that al] of our 

regular readers, as well as all into whose hands Tue Specta- 
| TOR comes for the first time this month, will not fail to carefully 
peruse that prospectus. All the promises made therein will be 
fulfilled to the letter. 


every number of Taz Spectator worth the price of the paper 


It is the publishers’ intention to make 


for the whole year. 


For the better accommodation of their 


patrons in the east, the publishers of Tue Spectator have de- 


termined to open, for the present at least, a branch office in | 


Un- 


til a permanent office shall be secured, his address will be No. 


New York, under the charge of one member of the firm. 


6 Murray street, New York city. 





THE 


AMERICAN 


SPECTATOR: 


AN REVIEW OF INSURANCE. 


Published Monthly. 


JAMES H. GOODSELL - - CHARLES M. GOODSELL. 
Office, Room 2, No. 71 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





TERMS: 
$3.00 


One copy, one year, payable in advance, - - . 
Single copies - - - - - - - - - 
Every person sending us the names of three subscribers with 


5 | 


THE PROFITS OF 


Fire Insurance Companies : 


OR, 


Facts For Business MEN. 





A Comprehensive and Unanswerable 
Exposition of the Unprofitableness of 
Fire Underwriting, for the Instruc- 
tion of Business Men: 


6,500 COPIES SOLD IN ONE WEEK. 


Opinion of D. A. HEALD, Vice-President of the 
Home Insurance Company, and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


*T run no risk in recommending this pam- 
phlet to the careful consideration of all. I think 
it embraces a good deal of wholesome truth, and 
would be of much benefit if placed before the 

| public eye.” 
| 


| — 


Price, Per WOO COPTES o. 6.00 ee ee eeceesess P10.00 
Per 1,000 COPIES... ccreccecscvcesccesecees 5000 


A specimen copy sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


' 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
Publishers of THE SPECTATOR, 


No. 71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





General Traveling Agency 


WANTED. 


Companies requiring a person of experience 
to travel in the capacity of Special or Supervis- 
| ing Agent, who can secure them able and relia- 

ble agents, can secure the services of the adver- 
| tiser, whose present engagement will terminate 
in December. Terms, $2,000 per annum; all 
| traveling expenses paid by the company. Sat- 
| isfactory references given. 
| Address 


TRAVELING AGENT, 
| Care of THe Spectator, Chicago, IIl. 





ICHMOND INSURANCE, REAL ES- 
TATE AND GENERAL AGENCY. 


| nine dollars, will be entitled to Tue Spectator free for one | 


| year. 
Every person sending us the names of ten subscribers, with 


| thirty dollars, will be entitled to receive Tur Spectator free | 


for one year, with a copy of ** The Insurance Guide and 
Hand Book.” 

A liberal discount will be made to those who solicit subscrip- 
tions for THe SeecTATOR. 

A considerable discount made to companies subscribing 
Jor more than twenty copies for their agents. 

Payment for subscriptions invariably in advance. 


Printed for the Publishers by CHURCH, GOODMAN and 
DONNELLEY, 108 and 110 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








— WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


No. 39 State Street, 


+s e¢ 6 « « = iio 


Boston, 





BELL & BELLIS, 


INDIANA. 


RICHMOND, 





| 


| D PARKS FACKLER, 
| o 


| 
CoNSULTING ACTUARY, 
| No. 100 Broadway, New York. 


ADVICE AND INFORMATION GIVEN IN ALL 


BRANCHES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


| REFERENCES: 


SHEPPARD HoMANS. Exizur WRIGHT. 
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Macitt, Hatt & Lewis, 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 


NO. 110 LA SALLE STREET, 


Union Building, - - - - Chicago. 


Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., 
@F CLEVELAND. 

Assets, over $300,000. 
Cleveland Insurance Company, 
OF CLEVELAND. 

Assets, over $300,000. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
OF DETROIT. 

Assets, over $225,000. 


ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THIS AGENCY. 





Lire INSURANCE IN THE U. S. 





THE 


Business and Standing 
OF 
FORTY-SIX 
Principal Life Insurance Companies, 


AS SHOWN 


OFFICIAL TABLES 


FROM THE 


BY 


REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INSUR. 
ANCE CoMMISSIONER. 





The above publication, just issued from THE 
SPECTATOR press, is now ready for agents and 
companies at the following prices: 


Pe ee 10 cents 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES.......... $7.00 
ONE THOUSAND COPIES......... $50.00 





This publication comprises, in a folded chart 
of ten pages, easy to be carried in the pocket, 
all the important tables from the late Massa- 
chusetts report. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
PUBLISHERS OF “ THE SPECTATOR,” | 
No. 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








AGENTS’ 
Monetary, Life, and Valuation 


TABLES, 

With interesting and Valuable Explanations of 
the Theory and Practice of Life Insurance, 
BY 
D. Parks FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 





Though Mr. Fackler’s book has been so shor 
a time before the public, many orders and sev- 
eral favorable criticisms have been received, 
from which we give the following: 





From SHEPPARD Homans, Actuary Mutual Life.] 
‘*'The little work is full of very interesting information, 
valuable not to an agent only, but also to an actuary; indeed, 
there is a great deal of statistical and tabular matter which 
can be found nowhere else.” 
[From Hon. Joun E. SANFORD, Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts. } 
“It is a valuable and convenient book, one that every 
person who has to do practically with Life Insurance will be 
lad to own, * * * * Every agent ought not only to 
ave it, but to study it.” 


[From Epwin W. aan Sy Connecticut Mutual 
ife.” 

**It is a work especially called for by the needs of the day. 
The agencies of many companies are being recruited from 
the overfilled ranks of jendhora, clergymen, and the like, to 
whose success in the agency business some knowledge of its 
principles is indispensable. Such men by nature and by 
culture can not advance the interests of a business whose 
principles they do not understand; and to all such the book 
will be highly valuable. Nothing occurs to me that should 
be taken from or added to the book as the author has left it.” 





This work should be in the hands of every life 
agent and solicitor in the United States. 

We are now prepared to fill orders promptly 
at the lowest price, as follows: 


Fries POF GOGGB. cc ce sccsevsvescaveeesess $15.00 
SONGTE COPIES oo veccccveseccegvectescerns 1.50 
Address, 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 
71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





PUTNAM 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 


R. J. SMITH, Ceneral Agent 
For the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Post Orrick Drawer 57, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Wan. E. Roito, AGENT, CHICAGO. 





CuicaGo INsURANCE PLATE 


COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 


isé66. 


Manufacturers of Insurance Plates 


OF ALL STYLES. 





CASS, MILLER € CO., Proprietors, 


52 and 54 S. Clinton street, - - Chicago. 


| CHAS. D. LAKEY. 





THE OFFICIAL ASSUMPTIONS 
OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 


IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 





The third edition of this exhaustive review of 
the last New York Insurance Report, has just 
been issued from THE SPECTATOR press. 

Several thousand copies have been sold to 
agents and companies, since its publication was 
announced, one month ago. 

Orders will be filled without delay. 

Price for a single copy, postage prepaid, 25 
cents. For one hundred copies, $20. 

A liberal discount made on large orders. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, 





Publishers, 
No. 71 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
THE 
AMERICAN BUILDER 
AND 


¥OURNAL OF ART 


Is an established success, and is received every where with 
unparalleled favor. 

The vast building interests of the country have long felt 
the need of a journal of this class. 


Each number contains two full-page illustrations. 
AGENTS WANTED in every state and connty. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
Three Dollars Per Annum, in Advance. 
LAKEY & ADAMS, 
115 Madison Street, Chicago, 
J. C. ADAMS. 





GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
by the 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York, 


For the following territory: Minnesota, South- 
ern Iowa, Southern Illinois, Kansas, Tennes- 
see, Oregon, Michigan, and Western New York. 


Men of experience can make FIRST-CLASS 
engagements, by applying while the field is open, 
to 

EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 
Superintendent of Agencies, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





SEVERAL FIRST CLASS 
SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED, 


To whom extra inducements will be offered. 
W. H. WELLS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR ILLINOIS, 


REYNOLDS’ BLOCK, - - - CHICAGO. 


HAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
OFFICERS. 
President, B. F. Stevens, of New England Life, Boston. 
Vice President, N. DV. MorGan, of North Amer. Life, N. Y. 
Secretary, Joun Eapiz, of U. 8. Life, N. Y. 
Treasurer, Sam’. A. Waite, of Charter Oak Life, Hartford. 
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(IN PRESS.) 


A Work oF INCALCULABLE VALUE TO FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


TABLES 


OF 


EARNED AND UNEARNED FIRE PREMIUMS, 


PRO RATA AND SHORT RATES, 


WILL BE REApy NOVEMBER 25, 


BY 
R. H. LAWRENCE, Apyjuster. 


ALSO 


PRICE, $10.00 


THE SAME TABLES CONDENSED: 


READY AT THE SAME TIME, 


PRICE, $3.00 


A LIBERAL REDUCTION MADE ON LARGE ORDERS. 
J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, Pustisuers, 


No. 71 Dearborn StreEET, CHIcAGco. 





THE NEW YORK 


INSURANCE REPORTS 


For 1868. 


The publishers of THE SPECTATOR are | 
now prepared to supply the New York Insurance | 
Report for 1868, with all the statistical tables | 
contained in the official text, in single copies or | 
by the hundred, at lower rates than they can be | 





purchased elsewhere. 


I. THE LIFE REPORT. Comprises THE | 
TEXT, THE TABLES, AND STATISTI- 
CAL INFORMATION, CONTAINED IN | 
THE OFFICIAL EDITION. 


PRICES: 
A single copy, postage paid, - - $0 50 
Fifteen copies, - - - 5 00} 
Fifly copies, - * + = 1500] 
One hundred copies, - - - 25 00 | 


sgmeiiin 
Il. THE FIRE REPORT. Comprises the | 


Text, the Tables, and the Official Information, | 


contained in the Official Edition; and exhibits ~ 


the condition and standing of every Fire and | 
Marine Insurance company doing business in 
the state of New York. Price, per single 
copy, 25 cents ; per 100 copies, $15. Companies 
which want to distribute the pamphlet among | 
their agents, can make arrangements with us, | 


upon reasonable terms, for a special publication | 


of this Report, with their advertisements, etc. | 
FF. H. &d C. M. GOODSELL, 
No. 71 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


|} automaton calculator for the fire insurance pro- | 


In the advertisement above will be found the | 
announcement of aset of Tubles of Harned and 
Unearned Premiums, prepared by R. H. Lawrence, 
of this city, and now in press. | 

We desire to call the particular attention of all | 
of our fire-underwriting readers to this work, for | 
we believe it to be as great a convenience to | 
both companies and agents as are the interest | 
tables to the banker and capitalist. In this day 
of labor-saving machinery to relieve the over- 
taxed physical man, we are pleased to recognize 
and commend any reliable means of lessening | 
mental effort in its application to mere multipli- | 
cation, addition, and subtraction. The author of | 
this work has, in its preparation, taken a long | 





| step in this very direction, and has furnished an | 


fession. 

There will be, in all, seventy of these tables, | 
showing the earned or unearned premiums, at | 
pro rata, or short rates, on any amount, for any | 
length of time, and at any rate per cent. This | 
may seem to be claiming too much ; but we think | 
that we are fully justified in the assertion, and | 
shall be pleased to convince any one interested of | 
its correctness by actual demonstration at our | 
office. We are satisfied that companies and agents | 
at all the more prominent insurance points will | 
find it greatly to their interest to be provided 
with this work, as it will prove valuable, not only | 
as an economizer of time, but also on account of | 
its thorough accuracy. In the single item of the 
computation of the re-insurance fund, the tables 
will be worth to any company many times their | 





ost. 

These tables, being intended for permanent use, 
and not being liable to change, will be gotten up in | 
the most durable form. 
chased expressly for them ; the paper, which will | 
be tinted, and of the very best quality and extra | 
weight, has been ordered especially for the wor 
and the binding will be in a style to correspond. 

The condensed tables, referred to in the adver- | 
tisement, are intended more particularly for use | 
at points of lesser importance. They willembrace | 
twenty tables, and will be printed from the same | 
type, and on similar paper. 

Both books will be ready by the 10th of| 
November. 





WANTED, 


A GENERAL AGENT, 


BY AN ESTABLISHED AND PROSPEROUS 


Lire Insurance Company, 


for each of the following fields: 
State of Michigan. 
State of Kansas. 
State of Nebraska, 
State of Vermont. 
State of New Hampshire, 
Two-thirds of State of Ohio. 
Northern Indiana. 


Central and Southern Illinois, and Eastern 


Kentucky. 


LIBERAL TERMS 
TO MEN OF EXPERIENCE. 


None but responsible, competent and ener- 


The type has been pur- | getic parties need apply. 


Parties also wanted for agencies in smaller 


k; fields; also in New York city and neighbor- 


hood. 
Address, with testimonials and details, 


“LIFE” SECRETARY, 
Post Office, New York City. 
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THE 


First NATIONAL ECLECTIC 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


HOME OFFICE, No. 35 UNION SI2QUARE, NEW YORK. 


JAMES W. BARKER, President. 
G. DEMACARTY, Secretary. ROBERT S. NEWTON, M.D., Medical Examiner and Director. 
SAMUEL S. GUY, M.D., Superintendent of Agencies. 


WM. C. PRESCOTT, Vice-President. 


Policyholders have the Security of a Paid up Capital of $125,000 


INVESTED ACCORDING TO LAW. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. In the selection of all the best plans of life insurance, favorable to the assured. 

2. The CASH SYSTEM has been adopted as the basis upon which the business of 
the society is to be transacted. 

3. The profits are divided annually after the first year, on the contribution plan, and are 


FOR EXAMPLE. 


A person at the age of 35, whose annual premium is $26.38— 

After one annual premium his policy continues in force 2 years and 3 days. 
After two annual premiums his policy continues in force 4 years and 12 days. 
After three annuz pone his policy continues in force 6 years and 27 days. 


available in cash, or may be used to purchase additional assurance. 

This society always gives thirty days’ grace. 

It is the only New York company in which all policies are absolutely non-forfeitable 
after the first annual premium is paid. 

It is the only New York company which grants paid-up policies on all plans after 
one annual premium has been paid. 


After four annual premiums his policy continues in force 8 years and 46 days. 

After five annual premiums his policy continues in force 10 years and 56 days. 

An endowment policy, issued at the same age, payable at 60-—one annual premium 
continues it in force 4 years and 115 days. 


8. This society issues every form of assurance, ordinary life, term life, joint life, 


ordinary endowment payable in five years and upward, children’s endow ments, 
one payment life and endowment policies, etc. 





9. A new form of assurance, whereby all the premiums are returned to the assured at 
death, together with the amount assured. Rates as low as the lowest. 
10. No additional rate will be charged by this society for the assurance of women. 


GENERAL AND LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska. 
mcn, who can furnish good references, need apply. All communieations may be addressed to 


JAMES TODD, Genera AGENT, No. 117 Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


7. All its policies are kept in foree until the premium is exhausted, in accordance with 
the Massachusetts statute. 





None but competent 





SECURITY 


WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ GARDEN CITY 


BENEFIT 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF CHICAGO. 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | OF NEW YORK. 


| Capital, - - - - = $200,000. 


CH .RLES H. RAYMOND, President. | —— 





This Company, under the direction of the most prudent and 
exper'enced Board of Trustees engaged in the business of life 
underwriting, issues Life and Endowment Policies at cash 
rates. | 


Assets, $1,000,000. 


OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. | This company issues policies on all the plans 


| in use by first-class companies, at as low rates 

| as is consistent with safety; and is doing a large 

and steadily increasing business. 

JOHN C. HAINES, President. Having all we can do to attend to our own 
JOHN SCHNEIDER, Vice-President. | affairs, we find no time in which to wrangle 


J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. | with other companies, but purpose doing all we 
| can, in an honorable way, to secure our share of 





All Policies issued on the Mutual Plan. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - -  - $200,000] 


ACLUMULATIONS, - - - 800,000 ete 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - . 100,000 | 


The entire surplus is divided equitably among | 
the Policy Holders. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


ROBT. A. GRANNISS, Secretary. | Gro. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings Insti- 
tution. 


G. 8. WINSTON, MepicaL Examiner. } 
| JARED GaGeE, Capitalist. 


SI1EPPARD HOMANS, Consvu.tine Actuary. 
WILLIAM BETTS, Counset. H. H. SHuFewptT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 
MINTURN POST, ConsuLtING Paysicran. J. W. Preston, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 
: | Joun C. HAINES, Esq. 
— | C. B. Sawyer, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 
| Joun C. Dore, Commission Merchant. 
Experienced Agents desiring to represent this C. J. GitBERT, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 
successful and popular Company are invited to| L. B. Sipway, President Turner & Sidway 
address the home office. Leather Co. 


C. H. BAKER, Manager 


| 


FOR ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND MINNESOTA. 


OFFICE, 106 S. CLARK ST., cor. Washington, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 


PENN 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Organized 1847; Charter Perpetual; Purely Mutual. 


All surplus divided among the policyholders annually. Average dividends past five years fifty per cent. 
per annum. 


JAMES TRAQUAIR, President. SAXUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNER, Acting Vice-President and Actuary. HORATIO STEVENS, Secretary. 
TEDWARD H: ARTSHORNE, M.D., and EDWARD A. PAGE, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


H. G. WILSON, Superintendent of Agencies. 


All information furnished upon application. Gentlemen of good address may obtain agencies. Apply 
at the Home Office from 2 to 4 p.m., or per letter addressed to the Superintendent of Agencies. 





Capital, $200,000. ] [ Organized, 1855. E X C E 4 S I O R 4 CHARLES G. HosBarRT & Co., 


“ >] 
CuicaGo FIrREMEN’Ss No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 


























ss ‘ AT CHICAGO. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. i 
OFFICE: CHARLES G. HOBART, SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Y 
N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS ee 
f ; ee che ‘ ’ Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 
THOMAS CHURCH, Presivent. : New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice Presipent. {2 The Excelsior Life Insurance Company of New York, BOSTON. 
S. P. WALKER. SEcRETARY offers the greatest inducements to parties seeking the be nefits | Assets over $1,000,000. 
sprit tn ate Ase F | of life insurance. A few among the many advantages peculiar } 
| to this company, and mainly provided by its charter, are; Mo 
CAPITAL, - - = = $200,000 00 Absolute non-forfeiture of all policies. American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
SURPLUS, - js ; . - 86,533 72| Absolute non-forfeiture of all dividends. BOSTON. 
Annual dividends. from the first payment. Assets over $650,000. 
$286,533 72| Pull participation in profits. » 
Permanent loan of one-third of the premium, Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
gsurs. Z No premium notes required. BOSTON 
. ASSET . Suug 1, 100. = | Thirty days grace for the payment of premiums. eau 
hd y dora Bonds—5-20s, market value - $2: - = =| | Only first class, healthy lives insured. Assets over $325,000. 
Bank Stock “ “ a" 9'300 00| The greatest care in the selection of risks. —_ 
Loan on Mortgage = - : ‘ - 15,574 35| Not a single loss in over fifteen month's active) North American Fire Insurance Co., 
Bills Receivable - - - - - 5,966 67 business. NEW YORK 
Premiums uncollected - - . 7,512 SO ; ° ° , 6 
ites Parnttire. obs. ? . " . 500 00 The most perfect equity maintained among the Assets over $700,000. 
Cash on hand - - - - : 4,517 80 | assured. 
| The most liberal policy as to residence and trevel. | 
9 . . ° ° Nt 
LIABILITIES. $201,508 72 | Ample capital and large and rapidly inereasing Excelsior Sapte ses Company, 
Losses unpaid - - - - $4,950 00 | surplus, Z ; . 
Dividends unpaid - : : 75 00 | AU policies secured by deposit of United States Assets over $300,000. 
$5,025 00 Bonds with the State of New York. —_ 
—_—— OFFICERS: Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
$286,533 72 | Samvuet T. Howarp, President. Sipney Warp, Secretary. NEW YORK. 
|T. A. Pratt, Vice President. Cnas. N. Morsan, Actuary. 
Epmunp Fow.er, M.D., Medical Examiner, Assets over $200,000. 
, ; OFFICE: 63 William Street, New York. — 
Losses paid in 1867, 3 ; : “wee” 
$115,422 76 F. M. HAWES, General Agent, Fire, Marine, and Inlan 
pt . 152 Madison, Street, Ghicago. 
am a Insurance. 
Losses patd since 1855, 
‘——™" ° Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 
$415,260 67. 
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SOD TL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON. 





Organized as the Exponent of the Massachusetts Non-forfeiture Law. 


ASSETS, - - = $1,500,000. 


Extract from the Report of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts Fan. 1, 1868, showing 
The STANDING of The Fohn Hancock: 


*‘ Ratio of Assets to each $100 of Liability.......-........00 08: $141.80. . Total average of aif companies... .....cccccccccosscesccesecess $121.80 
“ip EGNCO CPOE BBG oi. 55 vied cnvadcvebscoviss oes 93.0. * = iTS SRNGHER ERAGE SESE EVER OS OEP TERN POSS TA 85 
“ - . on new policies issued in 1867...07.. ‘ “ 5 7 § Se Dochbed Gita eOsameen wes Labonte a3” 


All policies, dy Jaw of State of Massachusetts, are non-forfeitable. Dividends are paid axnuadly, applying upon payment 
of second annual premium, 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE, No. 27 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
H. R. THOMPSON & CO., Managers. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, - - 


$ 17,000,000 


Chicago Branch Office, No. 122 La Salle Street, 


This company insures to the amount of $50,000 on first-class risks, and, in addition to the ordinary fire 
policies, issues 


PERPETUAL POoLIcIEs, RENT POLICIES, AND FLOATING POLICIES. 


| 


WILLIAM WARREN, GenerAL AGENT FOR NoRTHWESTERN STATES. 
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The United States Life and Casualty 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








New York Orrick, - - 96 Broapway. 


This company offers all the advantages of any in the country, with the following entirely NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

1. Its rates of premiums are dower than those of any other Mutual company, and the reduction is equal to 20 per cent. dividend in advance. 

2. All policies non-forfeiting after wo annual payments, and on terms guaranteed in the same. 

3- It gives the assured a weekly compensation in case of disabling accident. 

4- Its dividends are declared annually, and are available in cash one year after they are declared. 

5- Its dividends are not forfeited by non-payment of Premiums on the policy, but.may be used to pay the premium aud continue the policy in 

Sorce. 
OFFICERS: 


EDMUND C. FISHER, President. JAMES GOPSILL, Vice-President. J. B. CHURCH, Jr., Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


EDMUND C. FIsHER, President. H. F. Var, Cashier Bank of Commerce, N. Y. 

R. L. KENNEDY, President Bank of Commerce, N. Y. J. W. ScHanck, Merchant, Jersey City. 

Hon. W. A. NEWELL, Ex-Governor of New Jersey, Allentown, N. J. S. E. Morsg, Jr., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

H. M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 20 Exchange Place, N. Y. Wn. C. HAMILTON, 76 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 

J. M. HAtsTep, President American Insurance Co., 48 Wall St., N. Y. Samuret CoLGate, Colgate & Co., 55 John Street, N. Y. 
Jas. GopsILL, Ex-Mayor of Jersey City. SAMUEL BorRROWE, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. A. CourseEn, D. Van Nostrand & Co., 116 West Street, N. Y. 
DAVID TEED & SON, GENERAL AGENTS, 
Room 8, No. 154 Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Liberal Arrangements made with Agents. 


UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY 


OF NEW YORK. 








OFFICE, 175 BROADWAY. 


THE 


GERMANIA, HANOVER, NIAGARA, and REPUBLIC 
INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK, 


Transact together through the above organization, Fire and Cargo insurance in the Western and Southern States. 


CasH Assets, Juty 1, 1868, - - - - - - $3,555,700.60 
Losses Parp since 1864, - - ~ - - ~ ~ I,700,000.00 


LOSSES PAID IN CHICAGO: 
Fire Losses, 1864-1868, - - $121,367.92 | MARINE LossEs, - - - - $113,715.75 


Applications for agencies must be addressed to 


ALEXANDER STODDART, General Agent, New York. 
ROBERT GREER, Agent, No. '70 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Life Insurance Company, | 


| 
OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


Furnishes Insurance combining the advantages offered by all 


other Companies, with unequaled Financial Security. 


Assets, - over $25,000,000 in Cash. | 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. | 
JOHN M. STUART, 
F. SCHROEDER, - 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, - 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, - 


Secretary. 
- Ass't Secretary. 


Actuary. 
Asst Actuary. 


| 
| 
| 


| EXPRESSED IN THE POLICY ITSELF. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to 


| 
the Company direct, or to either of the following 
| 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


| 
F. Ratchford Starr, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Dela- | 
ware, 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


H. B. Merrell, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, Detroit, Mich. 


L. Spencer Goble, General Agent for New Jersey, 299 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Hale Remington, General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts (except Boston), Fall River, Mass. 

H. 8. Homans, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 424 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

James A. Rhodes, General Agent for Southern New York, No. 
157 Broadway, New York. 

O. F. Bresee, General Agent for Virginia, West-Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Maryland, 21 South Street, Balti- 
more, Md 

John G. Jennings, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John T. Christie, General Agent for Northern New York, 
Troy, N 

Stephen Parks, General Agent for Western New York, Troy, 
w.°%. 


| 
| 
| 


. 


Frank H. Little, General Agent for Long Island"and Staten 
Island, 132 Broadway, New York. 


Benjamin D. Kennedy, General Agent for Kentucky and East- 
ern Tennessee, Louisville, Ky. 


8. J. Scovill, General Agent for the Eastern British Provinces, 
St. John, N. B. 

John W. Nichols, General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Fayette P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, Rutland, Vt. 

Amos D. Smith, 3rd, General Agent for Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, R. i. 


Clinton B. Fisk, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, St. Louis, Mo. 


Henry H. Hyde, General Agent for Boston and Vicinity, 85 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. CRONKHITE, Agent for Chicago, 
No. 47 Clark Street. 





| equal percentage with those declared upon the Capital Stock 


| holder toa 


HARTFORD 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 


Insurance Company, 


. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


'CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, $300,000. 


CHESTER ADAMS 
C. C. KIMBALL, 

JAMES P. TAYLOR, 
WM. SCHEFFLER, - 


Vice-PRESIDENT. 


SECRETARY. 


ACTUARY, 


ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENCY, 


No. 9 Larmon Block, Chicago, Ill. 


This Company issues all the approved forms of Life, Term, 
and Endowment Policies, with or without participation in 
profits It applies to all its Whole Life and Endowment | 
Policies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF NON-FORFEITURE ; 


has established liberal and equitable regulations in regard to 
change of occupation, residence and travel. 


These and every other condition of the contract DISTINCTLY 


With this Company originated the system of Insurance 
entitled 





LIFE INSURANCE ON THE INTEREST- 
BEARING PLAN. 


By this system, the Company guarantees to the Assured 
compound interest on all premiums paid, at six per cent. per | 
annum, until premiums and interest shall equal the sum in- 
sured. Thereafter no further payments are required, and Cash | 
Dividends upon the amount insured are paid annually, at an 


Premiums and Interest are non-forfeitable 
Paid-up Policies on this plan entitle the | 


of the Company. 
from the beginning. 


Loan of One-half the Sum Assured. 


Premiums calculated so as to limit payments to one, two, 
three, or five years, if desired. This plan avoids the com- 
plexity and obscurity of the old systems, and compels the In- 
sured to understund the entire contract. 


Simplicity, clearness, and perfect equity eharacterize the | 
Interest-Bearing Plan. 


AGENTs wanted throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
With men of character and experience, liberal arrangements | 
arrangements will be made. 


Parties desiring information or Agencies, are invited to call 
upon or address 


R. T. PETTENCILL, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 9 LARMON BLOCK, CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT pro tem. | 


| A. J. DREXEL, 
| Wa. C. Houston, 


UNITED SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Trust 
COMPANY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


INCORPORATED BY THE STATE. 


CapiTaL, - $1,000,000 


Office, Southeast corner Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 





GeEorGE H. Srvuart, 
F. A. DREXEL, 


JosEPH PATTERSON, 

S. J. Sots, 

Hon. Wo. A. PorTER, 
. S. J. HORSTMANN, 

Wo. V. McKEAN, 

Henry E. Roop. 


GEORGE W. CHILDs, 
Tuos. W. Evans, 


DIRECTORS IN OTHER CITIES? 


New York—JamMes M. Morrison, President 
Manhattan Bank; JosepH Stuart, of J. & J. 
Stuart & Co., Bankers. 

Boston—Hon. E. S. Tosey, late President 
Board of Trade. 

Cinctnnati—A. E. CHAMBERLAIN, of Cham- 
berlain & Co. 

Chicago—L. Z. LEITER, of Field, Leiter & 


| Co.; C. M. Smitru, of Geo. C. Smith & Bro., 


Bankers. 

Loutsville—Wmn. GARVIN, of Garvin, Bell & 
Co. 
St. Louts—JAMES E. YEATMAN, Cashier of 
Merchants’ National Bank. 

Baltimore—Wwm. Prescott SMITH, Superin- 
tendent Consolidated Railway Line New York 
to Washington. 


OFFICERS: 


GeorGE H. Stuart, President. 
Henry E. Roop, Vice-President. 
C. F. Betts, Secretary. 


J. L. LupLow, M.D., Consulting Physician; 
E. M. Girvin, M.D., and Jos. F. Ka@rper, M.D., 
Medical Examiners; C. STruartT PATTERSON 
and RICHARD LupLow, Counsel. 

This Company is prepared to issue policies of 
Life Insurance upon all the improved plans, 
either at Mutual Rates or at Stock rates, as low 
as those of other reliable institutions. 

Blank applications and tables of rates can be 
obtained at the office of the Company in Phila- 
delphia, or at any of its branch offices or agen- 
cies now being established in all the more im- 
portant towns in Pennsylvania. The Company 
will also have branch offices or agencies in most 
of the prominent cities throughout the United 





N. B.—Responsible, energetic men, able to bring things to 
pass, wanted in Chicago, 


States within a short time. 
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ASBURY 
Lite Insurance Company, 


Home Orrice, 291 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 


| 


CAPITAL, - 


- $150,000. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York, and 
$125,000 deposited in the Insurance Department 
of the State, as a Guarantee Fund for the | 


Policyholder. 


LEMUEL BANGS, - - - 
GEO. ELLIOTT, - 7 - - 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, - - 


PRESIDENT. 
Vice Pres. anp Sec. 
ACTUARY, 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, 


Nos. 6,7, and 8, Crosby's Opera House, 


CHICAGO. 
GEO. C, COOK, - - - - PRESIDENT. 
LEROY SWORMSTEDT, - - - SECRETARY. 
THOMAS BEVAN, M.D, - - - MEDICAL Ex'r. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. C, COOK, of G. C. Cook & Co. 

JOUN V. FARWELL, of John V. Farwell & Co. 
JAMES H. WOODWORTH, President Treasury Bank. 
LUKE HITCHCOCK, D.D., Agent Western Book Concern, } 
JOHN M. REID, D.D., Editor Northwes’rn Christ’n Advocate. | 
GRANT GOODRICH, Lawyer. 

ORRINGTON LUNT. 

HENRY F. EAMES, President Commercial National Bank. 
ABNER R. SCRANTON, of Purington & Scranton. 

E. H. GAMMON, of Gammon & Prindle. 

THOMAS W. HARVEY. 

WALTER 8. CARTER, Lawyer, Milwaukee. 

LEROY SWORMSTEDT. 


The Company issues policies in ail the forms in present use, 
on single and joint lives, endowments, and annuities. 

A special table for insuring lives of ministers by their con- 
gregations, calculated at much below the ordinary rates. 

A special table of half rates for first ten years. 

Few restrictions on travel, and none after first year. 

Registered Policies countersigned by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State, certifying that such policies are secured by 
a special deposit of public stocks. 

All Policies absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, 

Dividends to Policyholders, after two payments, applica- 
ble, at the option of insurers, to an increase of the policy, to 
reduction of future premiums, or payable in cash. Insurers 
preferring to relinquish their interest profits may have instead 
a bonus addition of one-third of amount of policy. 

Members accommodated by a loan of one-third of premiums 
when desired, but no note required. 

Circulars fully detailing all the peculiar features of the 
Company, and with tables, for all the various assurances, will 
be sent on application. 

The ASBURY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, referring to 
the well known standing in the community of its board of | 
directors, occupying in this respect an unrivaled position, 
adds the assurance that its distinguishing features shall be 
security, economy and liberality. | 


Agents wanted; address Northwestern | 


Department, Chicago. | 





UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 69 Liberty Street. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Joint Srock Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY | 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The Lusiness of this Company is exclusively confined to the | 


Insurance of First-Class Healthy Lives. 





STATEMENT, Fuly 13th, 1868. 
ASSETS: 


United States Stocks (market value) - - $109,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages (City of New York) - . 97,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds (market value) : . 25,187 50 
Virginia State Bonds (market value) - - - 14,700 00 
Cash Deposited in New York Guaranty and Indem- 

nity Co. (at interest) - - - - 45,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank - - - - 10,182 09 
Balances due by Agents (secured) . - - 25,478 23 
Office Furniture - - - - - - 5,235 22 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums 72,165 31 
Premiums in course of Collection - - - 56,564 64 
Interest Accrued, not due - - - - - 4,540 67 
Other Assets - - - - - - - 3,319 21 


TOTAL - - - - - : - 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to Reinsure Outstand- 


ing Kisks—Homan’s Table—5 per 
$243,200 
15,000 


cent. - - * © ° 


Unpaid Losses, not due - - - 258,000 00 


Surplus = = = = = «© «= $210,422 S87 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 181} to 100. 


Number of Policiesin force - - - - - 8,084 
Insuring - - - . - - - ° $7,926,810 
Policies issued since January Ist, 1868 - - - 1,138 
Insuring - - - - - - - - $2,713,250 


THE UNIVERSAL 


Offers the following Original and Popular Plans of Insurance : 
1st. Tue Return Premium PLAN; upon which Policies are 
issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Companies, 
guaranteeing the return of all premiums paid in addition to 
the amount insured. 
2nd. Tue Repvction or Premium PLAN; by which Policies 


$468,622 87 | 


are issued at rates less than those charged by Mutual Compa- | 


nies, guaranteeing a reduction of fifty per cent. of the premium 
after the third annual payment, 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM WALKER . - ° 
HENRY J. FURBER  - - ° - 


PRESIDENT. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY - - - - . SECRETARY, 
CHARLES E. PEASE - - ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
D. PARKS FACKLER - ° . ConsuLTING ACTUARY. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., - - Mepicat EXAMINER, 
ALEXANDER & GREEN, - . - - SoOLiciTors, 


(S" Agents wanted throughout the West. 


Address 
T. ORMSBEE, Manager Western Dept., 
124 Washington Street, Cuicaco. 


Vice PRESIDENT. 
' 


LIFE 


THE 


(J UARDIAN 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable. 


Policies in force, - $25,000,000 
Assets, over - 1,500,000 
Annual Income, - 800,000 


Losses Paid, 450,009 


Last Casn DivipEnp, Firry Per Cent. 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Presrdext. 

H. V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 

LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary. 

G. A. FUDICKAR, Superintendent of the Ger- 
man Department. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT: 


GENERAL 
GERMAN 


A. C. GREENEBAUM, 151 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

LOUIS FROMME, New York City. 

MARCUS WALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. J. BLANKE, St. Louis, Mo. 

EDWARD FROMME, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JULIUS NATHANSON, Milwaukee, Wis. 

GEORGE KEIM, Charleston, S. C. 

ADOLPH MOSES, Quincy, IIl. 

MAYER KOHEN, Albany, N. Y. 
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LEWIS H. DAVIS, 8. F. REQUA. F, 8. JAMES. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinots, 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,'700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


THE 


MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 


Lire INsurRANCE Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED ) CHARTER 


1845, ‘ 


Enters on its Twenty-Fourtu year with over | 


$14,000,000 of «assets well invested, with 


ample reserve for all obligations ; declaring 50 PER 


an 


CENT. of return premiums ; paying TWo of like 
amount, making 100 per cent. in 1868. Being 
in fact, what it isin name, PURELY MutTwat, tt 


seeks only the interests of the members. It does not 


| PERPETUAL. | 


| $. M. MOORE. J. H. MOORE, 
| A, H. VAN BUREN J, JANES. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 





CHICAGO, 


| Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 


pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
| be required, 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


ASSETS OVER $275,000. 


waste their means to procure new business, or for | 


any cther purpose. Its affairs are conducted, as 
all legitimate business should be, with CARE, PRU- 
DENCE and ECONOMY. 

| It issues all forms of Policies on the most favor- 
able terms warranted by perfect security. It annu- 
ally squares its accounts by reserving the value of all 
obligations, and making such division of surplus as 


| all members can understand, 
It ACCOMMODATES its members, loaning those | 


who wish of their own money the sum shown by 


science and experience not needed for INSURANCE | 


until returned by dividend, in contrast with those 
who require them to pay ALL IN CASH, subject to 


the expenses and risks of management by others. 


The company, having always pursued the above 
| course, expects to continue it in future. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


|EDW'D A. STRONG, B. C. MILLER, 


Secretary. Vice President. 


AMZI DODD, 


Mathematician. 


A. H. JOHNSON, 


Medical Advisers: 


J. B. JACKSON, M. D., E. HOLDEN, M.D., 
F. G. SNELLING, M.D., A. W. WOODHULL, M. D. 


Directors: 


JOHN R. WEEKS, 
NEHEMTAH PERRY, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, 
JOSIAH 0. Low, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 
HENRY McFARLAN, 

CHARLES S. MACKNET, 

| A. S. SNELLING, 

| RANDALL H. GREENE, 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, 


| GEO. R. CLARKE, Agent for Chicago, | 
Resi ” | SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


128 Washington Street. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and | 


paid by 
DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 





Cashier. | 





ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ASSETS OVER $1,200,000. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,300,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 


IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000. 





WVARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
| ASSETS OVER $700,000. 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 


ASSETS OVER $750,000. 


WILLIAM CHARLES, State Agent, | 
| Quincy, Tlinois. 


' Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CIIICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance departinent of New York: 


CASH CAPITAL, 


$450,000 00 


SURPLUS, - 


129,603 12 





ASSETS $579-603 12 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 


erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 





ed einai ndsseokseckbmescnaesenenns $279,916 B84 
U. S. Government Bonds, 5-20’s...........ecee-es 75,000 00 
Cees Catia RORGS. x xcs 60inssstsaccsseves -- 66,500 00 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 
PS EGS ca. Savecdienddadksscekeusese ns 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 
Ca Ge nae ceed one DN. « os cnaiec sevscnccssas 26,131 70 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transwis- 
Ee ay See a ee 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ......... 26,445 00 
Paborent QOCTOOE..06.0666.60600sssacenninooesesieses 14,486 15 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 86 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New 
FOS cccvcesece Scecccesceccesvcesesssccccce 4,854 79 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 
City Collections — Premiams...............ese00. 13,880 53 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... ...cccsccccccces 7,465 00 
pS a ee ae eee $579,603 12 
LIABILITIES. 
I CIOS inn vin vicsiveeriicnsveds wiseiaink $11,640 


OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E, ROLLO, Secretary. 


{ 


GLOBE 
| MUTUAL 
Lire INsuraNcE Company 


| OF NEW YORK. 





a 
Organized June, 1864. 
PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
LoRING ANDREWS and 
Joun A. HARDENBERGH, Vice-Presidents. 
HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Cash Assets, Oct. 1,’68, $1,150,000 


The Globe is a reliable Company, managed by 
Officers of ability and experience in the business 
of Life Insurance. Its plans embrace every fea- 
ture calculated to render Life Insurance safe, 
beneficial, and attractive, presenting on the one 
hand a complete system of Mutual Insurance, 
unsurpassed by that of any Mutual Company; 
and on the other, offering all the plans of the 
recently organized and popular Stock Companies 
at rates as low as the lowest, with far better 
security. 


Northwestern Department : 


MICHIGAN, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IowA, and NEBRASKA, 


McKINDLEY & LOCKWOOD, 


Managers. 


OrricE, No. 124 LA SALLE STREET, 
Oriental Building, Chicago. 


Dr. R. L. REA (Rush Medical College), Con- | 


sulting Physician and Medical Examiner. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Buiss & Matter, Jilinois, 124 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Ruopes, Chicago, 124 La Salle St. 

JoHN STABLER, Chicago, 124 La Salle Street. 

CLARKE & PoRTER, Southern Minnesota. Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Joun P. Macy, 
Plaine, Minn. 


Northern Minnesota, Belle 


| JoHN Dup Ley, Zastern Indiana, Centerville, 


Ind. 


| CHAs. M. Bascock, Northern Indiana, Fort 


DIRECTORS: 


D. A. Jones, 

Asa Dow, 

8. A. Kent, 

P. L. UnpDeRwoop, 
So.. A. Sirsa, 

HW. A. Hur.svt, 
R. 8. Kine, 

Wa. McKinpiey. 


Gro. Armour, 
W. E. Doacetrt, 
B. P. Hutcuinson 
Joun TYRRELL, 
L. D. Norton, 
LyMAN Bair, 

H. W. Kia, 

Ii, W. Hinspace, 
H. 8. WALBRIDGE, 


& 


| Agents as above. 
| secured. 


Wayne, Ind. 


R. E. BEARDSLEY, Central and Southern Ind., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
O. A. WILLARD, Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis. 
Davison & Beck, Northern Iowa, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


| E. D. Pratt, Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Life Insurance Agents will find the Globe one 
of the most desirable companies to work for now 
doing business. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


SANGAMO 


\INsuRANCE Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


On the 30th day of Fune, 1868. 





| 

| CAPITAL: 

| $201,600 00 
27,427 85 


$229,027 85 


| The amount cf Capital Stock paid up 
| Surplus 





ASSETS: 


| Cash on hand and in hands of Agents. $16,739 92 
United States Bonds, (market value).. 40,700 00 


| Real Estate.........ccccesecccevccces 450 00 
| Loans on Bonds and Mortgages, being 
| first lien on Real Estate, worth double 
i). See ee oe ee 79,552 97 
Bond of the City of Springfield, Tlinois 500 00 
| Office Furnature and other property... 4,931 30 
School Bonds, District No. 7.......... 1,000 00 
| Bills receivable. ....0...-+++eeeeeeeees 11,504 34 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds.... 72,576 00 
Accrued Interest. ..cccccccccccvccccces 1,073 32 


$229,027 8 


| 
| LIABILITIES: 


| Losses adjusted and due. ..........++++ None. 
| Losses adjusted and not due........... $3,500 00 
Losses unadjusted ......... 200.000 00s 4,520 90 
| Losses awaiting further proof....... .. 3,000 00 
———_ $ 11,320 
JESSE K. DUBOIS, - - - PRESIDEN®r 


- - + SECRETARY. 


| ISAAC A. HAWLEY, 


| TEALL & FISHER, Agents, 


150 Washington Street, 


For an agency apply to Mc- | 


Kindley & Lockwood, or either of the General | 


Good territory can now be 


ILLINOIS. 


| CHICAGO, - 
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BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 141 Broadway, New York, and 159 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary, CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary, DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Examiner. 


ASSETS, - - - - - - - - - Over $1,000,000 


Among the advantages offered by the Brooklyn, which thoroughly evince the determination of the officers to make it the most liberal Life Insur- 
ance Company in the United States, are: 


1, Total removal of all restrictions on travel and residence. No permit or extra premium is required, and the assured are not necessitated to impose 
any geographical limit wpon their engagements. 

2. A loan of one-third of the Premium; this loan is not deducted from the Policy in case of death after two years. 

3. All Policies are Non-Forfeitable after two full annual premiums have been paid IN CASH. 

4. Rates as low as are consistent with financial soundness, and less than those of almost all companies which accommodate their assured with loans, 

5. Dividends annually in cash. Dividends are divided on the Contribution Plan—the only equituble manner of dividing the earnings of a Life 
Insurance Company. 4 ; 

6. Promptitude in paying losses, 

7. No charge for Policy or stamp. 


The success which the BROOKLYN has achieved, fully exemplified in its rapid and healthful growth, is a convincing proof of the confidence reposed 
by the public in its soundness, integrity, and liberality. 





NORTHWESTERN GENERAL AGENCIES. 


MORDECAI THOMAS, General Agent, Davenport, Iowa, DUTCHER & FASSETT, General Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 
WALTER BROWN, General Agent, La Crosse, Wis. F. M. BLAIN, General Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FRANKLIN WHITAKER, General Agent, 
NO. 156 WASHINGTON STREET - - : . . F ; . . CHICAGO. 





North America Life Insurance Co., 


: No. 229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 
ASSETS OVER $3,000,000.00. 
ASSETS, January 1, 1867, - - - $1,539,019 00 | INCOME in 1866, - - - - - $1,243.863 00 
“ “ " 1, 1868, = - - - 2,736,305 00 " ‘3067, < - - - - - 1,586,143 00 


5.259 VWEW POLICIES granted in 1867, insuring $16,127,552 oo 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITING, 


After three (and in some cases two) Annual Premiums have been paid. 
THIRTY DAYS’ CRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL PAYMENT, and the Insurance Continued during that Time. 
NO RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL 


In the United States, or any part of North America north of the Southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, at any season of the year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 
(a In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular attention to the following : 


By a recent Act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the Company is authorized to make Special Deposits with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the Seal of the Department, and a Certificate that the Policy is secured by pledge of Public Stocks, under a Special Trust, created by an Act of the Legislature, in 


NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 


N. D. MORGAN, President. T. T. MERWIN, Vice President. J.W. MERRILL, Secretary. GEO. ROWLAND, Actuary. 
J. H. HENRY, M.D., Medical Examiner. H. A. NEWTON, Prof. of Mathematics, Yule College, Advisory Actuary. 
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ST. LOUIS MUTUAL. LIEBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








No. 513 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





ASSETS, - “ . _ - _ $3,000,000 





Pe CNN aii cern eeedtded) 6enudapdeehaweninpeenas 231 Policies.’ January 1, 1864, had assets amounting to ......+.eeeeeeeeeeee e+ $222,547 
a a ee Se ey eee. eee ioe eee ae me 574 “ | 7 1, 1865, " UF  Gucgewee Gaegeaebene + 430.990 
ieee | ik aS etere eevee bvnwncead oF tun aeeke trae 948 6 “ 1, 1866, ad “ ee 4eet ee eeeaeeee oes 7§O,154 
Se - Saekewavaseie caaeee ees ceaewesaesin eee * ss 1, 1867, si M = Sh eebeneee Eee eens 1.395.162 
See  laweaties nsec Wenge ces pa enemies - 4:57 S “< 61, 1868, - ? beens ieee’ seveeesss 2,009,747 
“In a@ perfedly sound, and, indeed, highly prosperous condition. 
“ Boston, March 31, 1868. Euizur Wrieut, Consulting Actuary.” 
DIRECTORS: 

SAMUEL WILLI, OLIVER GARRISON, JULES VALLE, WILLIAM T. GAY, D. A. JANUARY, 

THEODORE LAVEILiE, GEO. R. ROBINSON, Hon. JOHN HOGAN, WM. C. JAMISON, WM. J. LEWIS, 

CHAS. H. PECK, ROBERT E. CARR, WM. T. SELBY, R. P. HANENKAMP, JAS. 0. CARSON, 

THOMAS L. PRICE, JUMN F. THORNTON, NICHOLAS SCHAEFFER, L. H. BAKER, JACOB TAMM. 


DAVID K. FERGUSON, 


The Most Popular and Advantageous Forms and Favorable Terms for Insurance Presented. 
IF DESIRED, A LOAN OR CREDIT OF THIRTY-THREE AND ONE-THIRD PER CENT. OF THE PREMIUM GIVEN 
Present Surplus distributed on 1st of January, 1869, and Dividends declared Annually thereafter on the Contribution Plan. 


CHARLES H. PECK, Vice President, ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. f 9 vost. 
WILLIAM T. SELBY, Secretary, W. E. HARVEY, Actuary. D. A. JANUARY ’ President. 


JOHN 8S. MILLER, Assistant Secretary, WM. N. BENTON, General Agent. 





HomME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


158 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, “ J ‘ « . . ws w ‘ ° . 2,000,000. 


ALL THE SURPLUS OF THE CompANy DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND PAID ANNUALLY. ALL POLICIES (AFTER TWO FULL-PAID PREMIUMS) NON-FORFEITABLE. 
NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON FEMALE LIVES. ONE-THIRD OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUM LOANED TO THE ASSURED. 


WALTER S. CRIFFITH, President. CEORCE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 1. H. FROTHINCHAM, Treasurer. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 


A.A TOW, - - - - . - A. A. Low & Brothers, 31 Burling Slip. New York. THOS. CARLTON, - - - - Carlton & Porter, Methodist Book Rooms, New York 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, - - President Union Trust Company, New York. | HARROLD DOLLNER, - - Dollner, Potter & Co., 181 Front Street, New York. 
J.8.T. STRANAHAN, - - - - President Atlantic Dock Company. A. B. CAPWELL, - - - - Attorney and Counsellor, 80 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS MESSENNER, - - - President Brooklyn Bank. NEHEMIAH KNIGIT, - - Hoyt, Sprague & Co., 56 and 58 Park Place, N. Y. 
SAMUEL SMITH, - - : - - Ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn. EDWARD A. LAMBERT, - - Merchant, 45 John Street, New York. 

HENRY E. PIERREPONT, - - 1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn. | JAMES HOW, - - - : President Union White Lead Manuf’g Co., Brooklyn. 
A. B. BAYLIS, . - . - - Broker, New York | IL. B.WYMAN,- - + + = Merchant, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 

PETER C. CORNELL, - - - Merchant, 80 Wall Street, New York. )} GEO, A. JARVIS, - - - - President Lenox Fire Insurance Co., New York. 
WALTER 8S. GRIFFITH, President, - Brooklyn. | §. E, HOWARD, - - - - Howard, Sanger & Co., 107 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
JOUN D. COCKS, - - - - President Atlantic Insurance Company. | GEO, 8. STEPHENSON, - - Importer, 49 South Street, New York. 

H.B CLAFLIN, - - - - - H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church Street, New York. | CHAS, A. TOWNSEND, - - - Merchant, New York. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, - - - - 8. B Chittenden & Co., New York. JOSEPH W. GREENE, - - J. W. Greene & Co., New York. 

J.E SOUTHWORTH, - - - - President Atlantic Bank, New York. RUFUS R GRAVES, - - - 68 Wall Street, New York. 

CZAR DUNNING, . . . . Secretary South Brooklyn Savings Institution. JOUN W. FRO. HINGIIAM, . Frothingham & Baylis, 80 South Street, New York. 
LEWIS ROBERTS, - - - - L. Roberts & Co., 17 South Street, New York. EDWARD PBELANO, - - : - New York. 

JOHN T. MARTIN, - : : . 28 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. E. LEWIS, Jr.,_ - - . - Valentine & Bergen, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
JONUN HALSEY, - . - - - Haight, Halsey & Co., New York. | 


WESTERN GENERAL AGENTS. 


JAMES M. STRYKER, Illinois, office 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. E. H. KELLOGG, Wisconsin, Milwaukee. PARSONS & STARK, Missouri, St. Louis. DOUGHTY & BRUERL, 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Cincinnati, LEE PARRISH & SON, Michigan, Detroit. H. NEWBERRY, Northern Ohio, Cleveland. H. H, BOSSLER, Northern Indiana, Fort Wayne. 


HENRY W. CLARK, AGent, 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. 
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THE 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company, 


OF LONDON, A.D. 1803. * : 


ESTABLISHED 





CAPITAL AND CASH ACCUMULATIONS 


FIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD, 


Has established a Branch of the Company in the United States, 
Office. No. 40 Pine Street, New York, 


For the purpose of transacting a GENERAL Fire INsuRANCE Busingss in this country. The following named gentlemen constitute the Local 
Board of Directors for the United States Branch: 


E. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consut, Chairman. 


A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low & Brothers. DAVID SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
RICHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. JAS. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


The reputation and standing which this Company has secured during the sixty-five years it has transacted business throughout the world, 
together with the large and undoubted security it offers for all its obligations, will, it is hoped, secure for it a share of the public patronage. 
All losses of this agency will be liberally adjusted and promptly paid here. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 114 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Lumbermans Insurance Co., | !NTERNATIONAL | con company, | MANHATT a 


Assets, $1,059,780. 53. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO. | > eee se rags te 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. oF Saw SUEe, 


—_—— — 
Paid up Capital, i $300,000. | PROVIDENCE Offices, Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 

















WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., Henry SToKEs, President. 
Assets, $370,652.98. C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-President. J. L, Havsry, Secretary. 
H. G. POWERS, President. THOS. GOODMAN, Secty. | 8. N. Sreppins, Actuary. H. Y. Wempe ce, Ass’t Sec’y 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. T.L. MILLER & Co., T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. —_— 
Agents, | sapere mm .mtimepe 
STANDARD — ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
OFFICE, No. 108 & 110 LASALLE STREET. INSURANCE COMPANY, ape LEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
{ EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
ssets, $22«.799.62. LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
—— As : ~3 5799 Insurers receive the LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN, 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents | Dividends made annually on all participating policies. 
sop pe fy. ' : ais - : No claims unpaid. 
— , — rs January 1, 1868: a All kinds of non-forfeiting life and endowment policies issued. 
NE tire wcttensee08 Jobe 4ee othe desires $34,075 16 Policies incontestible. 
ee Oe Os Sire: vad ccruvvstecchieeiwceeee 107,497 37 M ERCHANTS a il ~x- | All endowment policies non-forfeitable after one payment. 
Bonds and Mortgages ............ 54,450 00 | INSURANCE COMPANY, a A ii 
Loans secured by U. a inde and ¥: timal Bank The following are examples of the operations of the last divi- 
I ae dte edie es dens pes Osten ctiradew chute 149,841 50 > $22%.621.00. dend : 
ER CES Sree 20,769 85 Assets, $337;031-00 | Polset , 6 ly Fi Years A 
— T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. Policies Issued in 1864, only Four Years Ago. 
ST I ce Anh ocuw, atheroma naweeoce $ 366,633 89 Age Amount Premium Added Total 
sn a aco atissue. Insured. Paid. to Policy. Am’t Policy. 
ae, | SUN | 40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13.572 
. INSURANCE COMPANY,| 2% 8,000 1,092 2348 10,848 
LIABILITIES | 80 7,500 70s 2,703 10,208 
SRS CARTED 5.200000 0005005 serenssressecses $21,699 64 Assets, $250,127.06. | ® 7,000 571 2,505 9,505 , 
All other claims ...... Phawe Siovceses sabe cacoas, wyeee Ot ; | This is an entirely new plan, giving insurers the largest re- 
| 


serene | T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 
31,171 71 | 





| turn ever made by any company in the same period. 


—— | GEORGE A. FRENCH, Manchester, N. H., General Agent 


MANHATTAN for Maine and New Hampshire. " ‘ ae , 
D 5 TCTT Ah ‘hte J. MASON EVERETY, Boston, Mass., General Agent for 
IRECTORS: | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | gouen Messschusctts. : 8 


0. L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, General Agent for 





e. G ott ae of Durand Br thers & Powers. A ts, $ | Stuatiene: Mikes Mate 

HOMAS M AVERY, Lumber Merchant. | ssets, 5,000,000. | Seeenern we : i ‘ . , 

smeuas GoormsR, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Co. iain itll Dieta = R. oo BALL, Buffalo, New York, General Agent for Western 

WILLIAM ALLEN, of Diy, Allen, & Co. T. L. MILLEK 50. gents. | New yor — . ‘ 

NATHAN MEARS, of Senea, lheten & C>. ’ | es ~ L. - “W INDSOR, Erie, Pennsylvania, General Agent for 
RED COWLES, he Chicago Tribune —_——— ennsylvania 

4 LUNING TUN at : pees ee LEWIS SPE NCER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, General Agents 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. and 110 La Salle Street for Ohio, Indiana, etc. 

J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding pore sare ‘| TT. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, 

Ww IL LI AM B PHIL LIPS, of Goss & Phillips. | CHICAGO ILLINOIS. | Cc HIC A G ra) 

MAKTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. , . 
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98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CYRUS CURTIS, ~ - - - PRESIDENT. 





CASH ASSETS, - - - - = - - = - $1,000,000 


ENTIRE PRoFITs DIVIDED AMONG THE PoLicy HOLDERs. 





POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Dividends on the Contribution Plan, paid annually from date of policy, and in case the premiums are not paid, applied to keep the insurance 
in force. 


Life Policies Self-Sustaining in from 13 to 20 years, according to Age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of insurance, and offers every inducement consistent with solvency. 
For particulars, apply to the undersigned. 


PAUL & MASON, General Agents, - - - 130 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| + R. H. JORDAN, 
CHARTER Oak GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


WILLIAM 8B. HAYWARD, 


Life Insurance Company 112 La Salle Street. 


General Insurance Broker, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





sin tibiae. ni “ail | Lamar Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, - - - - - - $300,000.00 
| Surplus, - - - - - 209,963.71 








| Assets, - - - - - - $509,963-71 


| “ 
| 
| 


Fire, Lake, Ocean and Canal Insurance 





| 
me 
| 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


effected at the lowest rates in first-class companies, without 





American Exchange Ins. Co. 
| ASSETS, OVER - $ 5,000,000 | OF NEW YORK. 


additional cost to the insured. 


| 


Particular attention given to insurance on VESSELS and | J. C. WALKLEY, President. Capital, - ” - = - ™ $200,000.00 
their CARGOES, and on all kinds of MERCHANDISE, in- | S. H. WHITE, Secretary. Surplus, ° - - - - 54,170.40 








cluding WOOL, TOBACCO, COTTON and PETROLEUM; —- Fa . | 
also, to MANUFACTURING and other SPECIAL RISKS. The great popular feature of Annual Dividends, paid the | Assets, - - - - - - $254,170.40 
: end of the first and each subsequent year, originated with 
this Company in 1863. 








| The ratio of total outgo, including death claims and work- | , P ‘ 
ing expenses, fo total income, on the entire business of the | Ma? yland d zve Insuy ance Co., 
last six years, has been lower in the Charter Oak than in | i : 
any other Company. This embraces five-sixths of all the OF BALTIMORE. 
2EFER, BY PERMISSION, TO Life Insurance that has ever been done in the United States, . 
a oe and shows that no Company has managed its affairs with Capital, - . * . a - $200,000.00 
more care and ability than the Charter Oak. . 8 " - 1 a “ c 
American Exchange National Rank. The last complete Dividend of the Charter Oak was the Surplus, 98,354.23 
Campbell, Magee & Co., 192 and 124 Duane street. largest ever paid by any Company at the end of the first year. “Re gay 
Brank & Gihon, 42 and 44 Murray street. | Several first-class Special Agents wanted, to whom extra | Assets, - 7 ° - 4 $298, 354-23 
George Bliss & Co., 340 Broadway. inducements will be offered. 


Kendall, Opkyke & Co., 285 College place, 

Butler, Pitkin & Co., 356 Broadway. 

Northrup, Taylor & Co., 312 Broadway. 

Clark, West & Co., 460 Broome street. 

Thomas & Benham, 108 Broad street. 

W. H. Harris & Co., 114 Broad street. 

Richmond Brothers, 54 Vesey street. 

Glen Cove Starch Manufacturing Co., 166 Fultcn street. 


W. H. WELLS, . 
(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago), fHlome Mutual L ife Insurance Co., 
Iilinots State Agent, OF CINCINNATI. 
Room No. 3, REYNoLps’ BLock, 
(near the Post Office), 
CHICAGO, 





$100,000.00 deposited with the Auditor of State 
as a perpetual guarantee. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE 





ORGANIZED, A.D. isso. 
Cash Assets, - - - - $2,700,000. 


This organization, which has now established a branch in this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a Stock and Mutual Corporation, it possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are pers snally liable for any deficiency of the capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, and fourteen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 
of the company. According to the report of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, the company affords the 
strongest security to policy holders, their assets, compared with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 
to every $100. 

The Wali Street Underwriter, in speaking of the organization, says: ‘‘ The sound conservative course of the United 
States commends the office to the steady favor of the investing public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the 
company, and a sense of perfect security in the policy holders.” 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life insurance ; it applies the principle of compound interest to the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at 
any period in the life of the policy, and used in business, or for any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim 
equadity in all other desirable points, with the best life companies in existence, in the matter of accumulation, and for the 
purpose of investment, we claim for our system superior advantages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- 
cal workings. 

The dividend of March 4, 1865, and also of March 4, 1868, was 40 per cent. on premiums, and 20 per cent. on pre- 
vious dividends. This plan of dividends gives to each policy its share of the accumulating profits of the company. For 
example, on a policy paying one hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits for each year, and the total at 
each year on this system are: 


Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total, Year. Yearly. Total 
1 $10 00 $40 0) 15 FS2 94 $892 98 | 29 $206 89 $2%S 63 | 42 $427 97 R7102 47 
2 40 00 8000 | 16 99 53 992 51 30 206 39 3116 02 | 3 515 56 7616 03 
3 40 00 120 00 17 99 53 1092 04 31 247 34 3826 36 | 44 513 76 8129 59 
4 48 00 168 00 18 99 53 1191 57 32 247 34 B09 TO | 45 515 56 S8€43 15 
5 48 00 216 00 19 119 44 1311 01 33 247 34 38°,7 04 46 616 28 92450 43 
6 485 00 26400 | 2 119 44 1430 45 34 297 20 4154 24 47 616 <8 SST) 71 
7 57 60 821 6) 21 119 44 1440 89 35 297 20 4748 ¢4 48 616 28 10491 09 
8 57 60 3>9 20 22 143 33 1693 32 36 297 20 4848 64 49 730 4 11231 51 
9 57 60 435 50 23 143 33 1236 55 37 85 64 5105 28 50 739 54 11971 07 

10 69 12 505 92 24 148 33 1979 88 38 B56 64 541 92 51 739 54 12710 68 
11 69 12 575 04 25 171 99 2151 87 39 356 64 5S18 56 52 SST 44 13598 05 

12 69 12 644 16 26 171 99 2323 86 40 427 97 6246 52 53 SST 44 14485 40 
13 82 94 727 10 27 171 99 2495 S5 41 427 97 6674 50 54 857 44 15372 93 
14 82 94 810 04 , 2 206 39 2702 24 


See the company’s pamphlet of ‘‘ New Plans’’ for fuller explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the 
various modes of using or applying the dividends. The next dividend date is March 4th, 1869. Profits are available after 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as explained in the ‘‘ New Plan” prospectus. 

N. B.—Hereafter dividends will be declared annual/y, instead of triennially, as heretofore. 
increase the accumulation, as noted in the above table. 

Applications for all kinds of insurance and endowments will be promptly attended to in Chicago by either of the undersigned. 
This old and well known company, having hitherto confined its business mainly to the State of New York, is now extending 
its business throughout the healthy regions of the Union, and applications for agencies may be made to 
W. D. BABBITT, JAS. F. BRADLEY, 
Gen'l Agent for Southern Illinois. Gen’ Agent for Northern Illinois. 
Office: S. W. cor. Madison and LaSalle Sts. (Otis Block). Office: Room §, Mercantile Building, 116 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


This will materially 





ENICKERBOCKER 





THE QUEEN 





Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





[FIRE] LIVERPOOL 
OF NEW YORK. 
a. INSURANCE AND 
ORGANIZED IN 1553. 
COMPANY, LONDON. 
Cash Assets over - - - $4,500,000 00 Authorized Capital, - - - £2,000,000 


10,300 
$31,000,000 00 
600,000 OO 
$2,000,000 00 


Policies Issued in 1867 - - 
Amount Insured in 1867 - 
Losses Paid in 1867 - - 
Annual Income over” - - 


STERLING, 
Subscribed Capital, - - - £1,909,720 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, 


$1,342,550 in GOLD. 

A SPECTAL FUND OF $200,010 is held by the Insurance 
Department at Albany, for the benefit of Policy Holders. 
U. S. BRANCH, 117 Broadway, New York. 
GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. WM. H. ROSS, Secretary. 

J. A. HOYT, Sup't of Agencies. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 





TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, President Mechanic’s Bank. 
WILLIAM H. MACY, President Leather Manuf. Bank. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 


NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE 
in any part of the United States. 


x, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK........ sabcock Brothers & Co. 
Office, No. 166 and 168 Randolph Street, MAKIN BATES... ............-Martin Bates, Jun., & Co, 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER.......... 2 Hanover Square. 
. BB. DUAPUAR ccc csciccsvccasstte Es Ome @ Oe. 
SHEER, AEs. WILLIAM H. GUION..:....cce Williams & Guion. 
JAMES HARPER (Ex-Mayor)...Harper & Brothers. 


’ + 
RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON ...... J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP .... President Mechanic’s Bank. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ..++-.- Spaulding, Hunt & Co. 
JOSEPH STUART......°....0-..d. & J. Stuart & Co. 
WILLIAM WATSON ............ William Watson & Co. 


JAMES L. ROSS, Agent, 


Mercantile Building, 114 and 116 La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- HENRY F. SPAULDING........ 
gpta, to whom application may be made for insurance and 
Agencies in the above named States. 


{ 
N. B.—AIll contracts, permits, or receipts, not signed by the 
Manager, are void. 


CAPITAL, 


One MILLION Do .tars. 


Security by Law, - - $2,000,000 


ENTERPRISE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI. 


DIRECTORS: 


THOS. SHERLOCK, President. 
J. SHILITO, R. M. BISHOP, 
LB. BUA, JOS. C. BUTLER, 
THEO. COOK, ADOLPH WOOD, 
A. D. BULLOCK, A. S. WINSLOW, 
L. A. HARRIS, D. S. WOODROW, 
JAS. P. GLENN, ALLEN COLLIER, 


| CHARLES RULE. 


W. B. CASSILY, Vice-President. 


STOCKHOLDERS: 


A. D. Bullock & Co. 
Proctor & Gambie. 
Joseph C. Butler. 
Howell, Gano & Co. 
Thos. Sherlock. 
Boyle, Miller & Co. 
Poland & Henry. 
Morris Orum. 

M. Werk. 


R. M. Bishop & Co. 
S. N. Pike. 
Adolph Wood & Co. 
Briggs, Swift & Co. 
Robert Moore. 
Addy & Hull. 
A. S. Winslow & Co 
Jas. W. Gaff. 
T. R. Biggs & Co. 
S. W. Smith. Thos. Kirby. 
Tweed & Siblev. George H. Hill. 
Babbitt, Harkness & Co. Shaw, Barbour & Co. 
C. G. Pearce. Pierce, Tolle & Holton. 
M. W. Stone. Wasson, Talbot & Page. 
Hamilton, Clay & Co. N. W. Emerson & Co, 
Williams, Boal & Co. H. A. Jones. 
C. & A. Jacob. David Gibson & Co. 
Theo. Cook. Moore, Wistach & Bald- 
Woodrow, Mears & Co. win. 
Geo. K. Shoenberger. J. Swasey & Co. 
Wm. Resor. LOUISVILLE. 
Sellew & Co. W. C. Hite. 
Wilson,Eggleston & Co.Guthrie & Co. 
Harrison & Hooper. Hall & Long. 
McKeehan & Evans. Verhaff & Bro. 
G. Meldrum & Co. Robert Atwood. 
Dubois & Auger. Sherly, Woodfolk & Co. 
Buchanan & Co. MADISON, IND. 
Beatty & Trowbridge. N. Powell. 
Chatfield & Woods NEW YORK. 
Steadman & Shaw. Robert Schell. 
M. Bare & Co. M. F. Hodges. 
Hill & Hulbert. Lewis, Bro. & Co. 
Philip Hinkle. J. B. Young. 
W. F. & J. Thorne. E. B. Norton. 
F. Strauss & Bro. A. D. Grieff. 
J. W. Donohue. S. P. Gilbert. 
Wm. Glenn & Sons. LL. O. Jones. 
Miles Greenwood. J E. Leffingwell. 
Tweed & Andrews. Alex. McNaughtan. 

M. Canfield. and others. 
John Shillito & Co, 


| 
‘A gents in principal cities of the North and West. 
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Illinois Branch Office 


PHENIx MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, nearly 3,000,000. 


This Company, while it has been con- 
sidered highly conservative, was among 
the first to abolish the odious restrictions 
on travel and change of occupation from 
its Policies, and to pay full dividends to 


Policy-holders for every premium paid. 


The objection to a Company receiving | 


part premium in notes does not hold good 


against the PH A@NLX, as only surplus 


of death, are not taken from the Policy. 


The Policy is always good for the entire | 


amount. 


AGENTS 


will find the Phenix a Company posses- | 
7 


ing every desirable element of popularity, | 


and will have the additional satisfaction 
of knowing that its officers are prudent, 
careful and economical. 
The Phoenix is doing a large and safe 
business, and pays an annual dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


Examine carefully its plans before in- 


suring elsewhere. 


HENRY H. KOON, 
MANAGER AND GENERAL AGENT, 


43 Clark Street. 





Leroy Cuurcn. Epwarp GoopMAN. "R. R. Donneciey. 


Church, (5 00dman & Donnelley 





PRINTERS, 


|Nos 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


| FOURTEEN POW:R PRESSES IN OPERATION. 


| Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


| 
Fire, Life, and Marine 


Insurance PrintInec, 


premiums are loaned, and these, in case | 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
LETTER HEADS, 





SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 





tion. 
| examine our specimens and prices, 


CuurcH, GOODMAN & DONNELLEY. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 





THE PIONEER COMPANY. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, July 1, 1868, 1,059,605.24 


INSURES, AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


Causing Death or Total Disability from Labor 


or Business. 


Accipext Po.icres written for any term from one month to 


| one year, insuring from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal acci- 


| dent, or $3 to $50 weekly indemnity for totally disabling 


} 
| 





| 
| 


| two years’ business, written over 4,200 policies—a greater 


injuries caused by accident, at an annual cost of $5 to $25 per 
$1000, according to occupation and degree of hazard. ° 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The TRAVELERS also grants all approved forms of full Life 
Insurance, at low rates of premium, either on the STOCK o7 
MUTUAL plan. The former at rates so low as to be equal to a 
LARGE DIVIDEND IN ADVANCE. 

Participating policies give all the profits to the assured. 
Dividends available annually, to increase the amount of the 
policy, or to liquidate next year’s premiums, or to purchase 
indemnity for disabling injuries in advance, to the amount of 
$5 per week for each $1,000 insured: thus GUARANTEEING THB 
DIVIDEND to that extent. 

All full life or endowment policies NON-FORFEITABLE, 


Comsinep Lire anp AccipENT ]NsURANCE 
UNDER ONE POLICY AND PREMIUM. 


The Travelers also combines with any approved form of full 
life insurance, when desired, the payment of a weekly indem- 
nity for totally disabling injuries by accident—thus combining 
all the benefits of both Life and Accident insurance under one 
policy and premium, at rates less than most companies charge 
for Life insurance alone. This form of policy meets with much 
favor, and the Iravelers is the only cempany that writes it. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In its Life department, the Travelers has already, in its first 


number than any other life company in the same time (with 


| one exception). 


In its Accident department, it has written upwards of 
130,000 policies, and 


Paid $850,000 in Losses, 


| including over 9,000 losses by non-fatal injury, and 114 death 


BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Erc., | 


With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- | 
It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 





losses by accident, in which the large sum of $308,000 was 
realized for $1,934 received in premiums, 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary, 

Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 
80 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
JULIUS WHITE, MANAGER. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NE W YORK. 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. Cc. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. J. P. ROCERS, Secretary. L 








OFFICE, 26 NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF CEDAR. 





Poticies Issuep 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 
FOR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE, 
Payable annually, or full paid by ten annual payments. 


Organized on the Mutual Plan: 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 


One-third of the Premirm may Remain Unpaid as a Loan, Endowments payable to the Insured at any Required Age. 


FOINT POLICIES, 


Payable at the death of the first of two or more persons. 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 





PAYMENTS 
MAY BE MADE ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, THRICE ANNUALLY, 
OR QUARTERLY. 


Thirty days’ grace allowed each payment, and the policy held good during 
that time. 


ALL POLICIES ARE INCONTESTABLE for the usual causes. 


INSURE in favor of yourself, in which case, at your death, the policy 
Policyholders have the widest liberty to travel, without extra charge. 


will be payable to your estate. In favor of your wife, in which case it is 
Each policyholder has a voice in the elections and management of the protected against your creditors by the laws of the State. In favor of your 


Company. 





children, parents, brothers, sisters, creditors, or any person depending on you, 


THE MOST ABSOLUTE SECURITY IS OFFERED TO THE ASSURED. 


Annuities granted on favorable terms. The most liberal assistance given policyholders to keep up their policies if they become embarrassed. 
Policies Issued to May 9, 1868, ° . ° - ° - - - - - - - - - 7,242 
Amount ineured, ad _ - s - . “ - - - ° ° ° - $20,643,930.00 


income, - - “ Hg a : * . - = . ° ° . * - ° $1,519,395.87 
Dividend Declared January 27, !868, ° ° - - - - - - - - - 40 per cent. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for Chicago, and the States of Illinois and Minnesota. Liberal arrangements made. Apply to 


Illinois Branch, - - - 121 South Clark Street, Chicago.— P. O. Box 437 
CYRUS CHILD, ManaGer. 


THE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, of Chicago. 


160 WASHINGTON STREET. 


THE PIONEER LIFE COMPANY OF ILLINOIS. 











ASSETS, April 1, 1868, “ e * . ° . “ ° ° . ° . . ° ° ° $325,000.00 


OFFICERS: 
MERRIL LADD, President, IRA Y. MUNN, Vice President. CHAS. B. HOLMES, Secretary, P, H. WILLARD, Treasurer, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary. 
MEDICAL BOARD: 
H. M. LYMAN, M.D., T. W. MILLER, M.D. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
MERRIL LADD, CHAS. RANDOLPH, WM. ALDRICH, C. H. BROWER, 
IRA ¥. MUNN, C. C. P. HOLDEN, H. W. HINSDALE, ISAAC C. DAY, 
F. D. GRAY, P. H. WILLARD, GEO. SCHNEIDER, WM. H. TURNER, 


CHAS. B. HOLMES, 


ADVANTAGES TO MEMBERS : 


Large Earnings, from High Rates of Western Interest. Five and Ten Annual Premium Policies draw Dividends till Canceled. 
Increasing Value of its Western Real Estate and Securities, Joint Policies issued to Husbands and Wives. 

All Net Profits divided among the Insured. Large Variety of Modern Plans offered. 

All Mutual Policies Non-Forfeiting. Rules mild as can be consistent with the Interests of its Members. 


Dividends made Annually, 
(Applied on Premium Loans after Third Payment, and Annually thereafter, or upon Cash Insurance applied in reduction of First Renewal, and Annually thereafter.) 


GENERAL AGENTS: 

M. G. TOUSLEY, Mendota, Illinois. C. W. SHELDON, Rockford, Illinois. J. H. McMURTRY, Leavenworth, Kansas, JAS. W. SAGE, Nebraska City, Nebraska. 

STEWART MARKS & CO., Davenport, Iowa. WM. C. HASTINGS, St. Paul, Minnesota. C. L. HAYLEY, Madison, Wisconsin, GEO, H. BRUCE & Co. 
Ge Competent Solicitors can find employment by applying to any of the General Agencies, or at the office in Chicago. 


, Adrian, Michigan. 
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JAMES R. DOW, 


President. 


HOME OFFICE, 


E. H. JONES, 234 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Vice President. 





C. M. SILLIMAN, Manager of Branch Office. 


CASH CAPITAL, Invested in United States Bonds, - ° ° ° ° ° ° $200,000 


WHOLE WORLD POLICIES 
Are issued by this company, which allows its members to travel in any part of the World, to which business may call or inclination lead them. 


POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITING AFTER THREE ANNUAL PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
THIRTY DAYS GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL PAYMENT, AND THE POLICIES HELD GOOD FOR THAT TIME. 


Reliable Agents wanted for the City of Chicago, and also for the Western States. With responsible men liberal terms will be made. Apply in 


person or by letter to 
C. M. SILLIMAN, Manager. 








- Hom@opaTuic 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


NO. 231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





This Company is founded on two leading ideas: 


1. That if the old Companies can really and regularly declare such dividends as they advertise, it proves, by irresistible logical conclusion 
that they charge higher premiums than is necessary; wherefore we make a reduction of rates to all, without regard to medical practice. 

2. That Homeeopathic practice, in case of sickness, prolongs human life, and, therefore, diminishes the mortality at a given age; wherefore 
we take Homeopathists at a still lower rate than others. 

On these two pillars we trust our fabric. We shall actively spread these ideas in every way that ingenuity can devise, believing that a general 
recognition awaits them, and that such recognition will assure us a great success, We shall not imitate the bigotry of many of our rivals, young 
and old, who have placed themselves under the exclusive control of intolerant Allopathists, even going to the extent of dismissing a long tried 
and faithful medical examiner, for no other crime than opening his eyes to the truths of Homceopathy. On the contrary, while we shall give the 
first preference always to those of our own faith, we shall be also ready, when occasion requires, to accept the examination of any physician of 
character and ability. 

The effect of the Homeeopathic practice upon vital statistics, has but just begun to be understood, and hence we consider that prudence 
demands a smaller reduction of rates on that account than-we believe the experience of the future will warrant. We claim that the large profits of 
the older companies are, in a great measure, due to their having induced so considerable a proportion of Homeeopathic lives for many years past, 
at the same rates with others. We shall test this belief by a careful record of our experience. 

Having these fixed and prominent ideas on which to proceed, and being sure of the active sympathy and support of a large and influential 
class of the people, we think this Company a good one to work for, and we desire to secure, as our co-workers, the best Agents that the country 
affords, We shall treat them liberally and expect from them such work as liberality deserves. Already the signs of cheer are so many and so 
marked, in every quarter, that we have no anxiety in respect to the stability or prosperity of our Company. 

All communications should be addressed to the home office. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, Prestdent, JAMES CUSHING, Jr. Vice President, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary, EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secre¢ary, 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Asséstant Secretary, STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. KELLOGG, M.D., J. W. MITCHELL, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
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1868. | 


ASSETS, 2.€29,640 79. 


SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 





HARTFORD | 


Fire Insurance Company, 


|Cash Assets, nearly - - 


No. 115. 


Fanuary ist, 1868. 


No. of Policies issued in one year, 


$316,644 69 
104,494 54 | 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cashitems - : 
Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security - 
Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 
Accrued interest * - - . - - - 


1,574,411 69 
4,089 ST 


$2,029,640 79 | 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NO. ‘92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Annual Cash Income,- - -3,500,000. 


Sum Assured During the year 1867, 
over $43,000,000. 


10,000. 


Its policies average the largest of any American company. 
It issues all desirable non-forfeiting policies. 


ON A SINGLE LIFE, FROM $250 to $25,000. 


Liabilities : 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 00 
Losses in process of adjustment - 167,356 23 
Unpaid Dividends - - 144 00 

—_———— $1, 167,500 23 
Actual Surplus - = - - - 62140 56 | 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disaster 


THE 


| 
| 
HartTrorpD | 
| 


‘fers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as | 
evidence of its ability to furnish | 

| 

{ 


INDEMNITY 


suited to the times, 


| HENRY B. 


Income, $5,000 fer day. 


| 
Agencies in all prominent localities, | 
| 


ALL CLasses ov Fire Risks accerTED ON EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 


| ALL 


PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG 
ANNUALLY. 


Dividend, Feb. 1st, 1867, Cash Value, $600,000. 


It is the most successful, and, for its years, the 


| Largest Mutual Life Insurance | 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Its percentage of LOSS to amount AT RISK is LESS THAN | 
| ANY OLDER COMPANY. 


Its percentage of total ‘‘ Out-go”’ 
to ‘* Cash Premium Receipts” is less than any other company 
whatsoever. 

Agents wishing to represent THE EQUITABLE, are invited 
to make application for appointment, by letter, to the New 


| York office. 


HYDE, WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 
Vice President. President. 
| JAMES W. ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


H. F. JENnison, General Agent, 


150 WASHINGTON STREET. 


$6,000,000. Caso Capitrat anp Surp_us, January Ist, 1868, 


1794- 





| 


| Invested as follows: 
| Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate in City of 


| Philadelphia City Bonds ............2+20ssseeeees 
| Pennsylvania State Bonds . 


1868. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF 


NORTH AMERICA, 


OF THE CITY OF 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1794. 


Oldest Stock Insurance Company 


IN AMERICA, 


$2,056,412.77, 


Market Value. 


$407,050.00 
149,600.00 
179, 790.00 
3.1,166.00 
210,942.60 


Philadelphia 


United States Government Bonds. Sb rédeeesadeene we 
Bonds of Penn. R. R. Co., and other Corporations. 


| Bank and other Stocks and Loans secured by col- 


| 
| 


| 


116,356 50 
256,519.41 
94,667.57 
30,000.00 
200,000.00 


lateral 
Notes Receivable (chiefly for Marine Pre miums). 
Accrued Interest, and other demands—all good.. 
Real Estate,—office of the Company 
Cash on hand in Bank, and Cash Items 


Total Assets 
ACTUAL SURPLUS, 


over and above all Liabilities, including Capital Stock, the 


Largest of any Fire Insurance Company in the 
United States, 
save two, as shown by the official Report of the New York 


Insurance Superintendent for 1868. 
The ‘ “OL D NORTH AMERICA” commenced business April 


: as 
POLICY-HOLDERS, | 14, 1794, since which time it has been in uninterrupted and 


successful « yperation, and now offers its services to those seek- 


| ing reliable indemnity against loss by fire, with a 


| Reputation for Stability & Usefulness 


based upon an honorable business career of 74 years, and 


Losses Paid in cash, exeeeding $19,500,000, 


| the largest amount paid by any fire insurance company in the 
| United States, save one. 





| Ambrose White, 


| State Agents for Illinois, 


Agencies in all the principal cities and towns of the West and 
North-west. 


Digecrors : 
Richard D. W: od, 
8. Morris Waln, 
John Mason, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward H. Trotter. 


CHAS. PLATT, Secretary. 


Edward 8. Clark, 
Wm. Cummings, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Alfred D. Jessup, 
John P. White, 
Louis C, Madeira. 


Arthur G. Coffin, 
Samuel W. Jones, 
John A. Brown, 
Charles Taylor. 
William Welsh, 
A. G. COFFIN, President. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
J. F. DOWNING, General Agent, 
located at Erie, Pa. 


CASE & HEYWOOD, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Iowa, 


170 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, I 
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INDEMNITY. 


HUNT & GOODWIN’S 





INSURANCE OFFICE, 





NO. 86 LA SALLE STREET, | NET ASSETS, 1868, MARKET VALUE, | 


ETNA BUILDING, opposite Court House. 


$4,368,294.74. 





INSURANCE EFFECTED 


|Frre anp INLtanp Navieation Risks. | 


- 





ON | 
DWELLINGS, 
FURNITURE, 
STORES, | To indicate the value of a veteran company, 
‘ like the /&tna, the following record of its per- 
MERCHANDISE, formances should convince every intelligent 
A ’ , mind how property burns; also how this sterling 
MANUFACTORIES, | old Company performs its duty to the public. 
VESSELS, and | 
| | 
IN 49 YEARS IT HAS PAID FOR 


CARGOES, | 


In the following Companies, UPON FAVORA- 
BLE TERMS, and losses adjusted and paid at 
this office. 


5,000 DWELLING HOUSES AND CON- | 

| TENTS. | 
2,200 CHURCHES, COLLEGES, ann PUBLIC 
| BUILDINGS. 
8,000 STORES AND MERCHANDISE. | 
| 4,400 MILLS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Etna Insurance Company, 
| 2,200 SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RIVER. 


OF HARTFORD, 
MAKING 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $4,833,543-39- 


4 | 
| 
| Total of Losses paid, 323,000,000. 


| 


| 
| 





North American Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, 


The A2tna Insurance Company ts the Trustee | 
of its patrons to an extent ten-fold greater than | 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $434,373-72. 
| of its own stockholders. 


Secus uly Insurance Company, 8@™> Agencies in all the principal cities and | 
| towns in the United States. 
| Rates and terms as liberal as is consistent with 
reliable indemnity. 
Applications for insurance will be promptly 
attended to. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $1,477,677.12. 


Roger Williams Insurance Co., 
’ BRANCH OFFICE, 


OF PROVIDENCE. 








Assets, January 1, 1868, $201,708.81. No. 171 Vine Street, Cincinnati. 


Surplus for Dividends, nearly - 


ZETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


——_—— 


E. A. Bu_kever, President. T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 
Austin Dunnam, Vice-President. 





Total Assets, over - - - - $10,000,000 
| Policies Issued in 1867, - - 15,251 
Amount Insured in 1867, nearly - $45,000,000 
| Policies Average nearly - - - $3.000 
Receipts for 1867, - - - - $5,129,447 


- $2,000,000 
Income, over $20,000 per day. 

It has $130 Assets for every $100 Liabilities. 
Dividend, fifty per cent. 


The ZTNA ISSUES POLICIES on the ALL-CASH plan, 
and also on the HALF-NOTE plan. It DOES NOT INSURE 
ON CREDIT, but by the half-note plan it enables the insured 
to obtain at once, (or by paying ALL CASH to obtain at the 


| end of two years) double the amount of insurance that a 


STRICTLY all-cash company will give. 

The dividends ot the A {NA WILL DOUBLE A LIFE POL- 
ICY in two years (or at once on the half-note plan). It re- 
quires from twenty to twenty-five years to do the same ina 
strictly all cash Company, by ennual additions to the policy. 

ECONOMY of management, CARE in the selection of risks, 


| PROMPTNESS in the payment of death claims, and SECU- 
| RUTY in the investment of its IMMENSE TRUST FUNDS, are 


rigidly adhered to, and have ever characterized this Company. 

The ZTNA calls upon every policy holder to use his special 
efforts to secure a policy in the Company for his friends—thus 
promcting the mutual advantage of all. Persons desiring to 
act as agents will address 


SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, Manager, 


| FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND NORTHERN INDIANA, 


OFFICE, IN AZETNA BUILDING, 
No. % La Salle Street, - Chicago, Til. 


$58,000 for $4.75. 
Fourteen of the Passengers Killed 


IN THE 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


AT 


ANGOLA AND PORT JERVIS, 


Had insured themselves against such calamities by procuring 


TICKETS OF INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ISSUED BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


At the small cost of four dollars and seventy-five 
cents, 


Which secured to their families the sum of 


$58,000! 


The claims upon tickets in the Angola accident, amounting 
to $25,000, have been paid. The others will be promptly ad- 
justed and paid by the company, which is the only one in the 
United States, devoted to this branch of accident insurance: 

It hasa capital of over THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, safely invested in government, state, municipal, 
and other securities 

It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 

Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any re- 
quired hour, and sold at nearly every ticket office in the coun- 
try. 

Tt is liberal in its policy and prompt in its settlement of 
claims. The total and partial losses upon its tickets already 
amount to nearly $100,000, 

J. G. BATTERSON President. 


HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CASH CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, FULL PAID. 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, 1868. 


BRANCH OFFICE: First National Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORS: OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARK, - - . C. H. CLARK, Philadelphia, Presipent. 
JAY COOKE, - : - ° - . JAY COOKE, CHAIRMAN FINANCE AND EXECUTIVE 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, - -~ - CoMmMITTEE. 
J. HINCKLEY CLARK, f H 2 HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vick-PrREsIDENT. 
GEORGE E. TYLER, > re ~ = EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, SECRETARY AND 


ACTUARY 
E. S. TURNER, Washington, AssisTANT SECRETARY. 
FRANCIS G. SMITH, M D., Mepicat Director. 
J. EWING MEARS, M.D., Assistant Mepicat Dr- 
RECTOR. 
WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, Washington, D. C.; and 
GEORGE HARDING, Philadelphia, Pa., Soricirors 
AND ATTORNEYS. 


WILLIAM G. MOORHEAD, - -« 
HENRY D. COOKE, - - - - 
E.A.ROLLINS, - - - - - 
WILLIAM E.CHANDLER,  -— - 
JOHN D. DEFRIES, - - - - 
EDWARD DODGE, - - - - 
H. C. FAHNESTOCK, - - - - 





THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY ARE: 


It is a National Company, chartered by Special Act of Congress, 1868. 

It has a paid-up Capital of $1,000,000. 

Lt offers low rates of Premium. 

It furnishes Larger Insurance than other Companies for the same money. 

it is definite and certain in its terms. 

It ts a Home Company in every locality. 

Its Policies are exempt from attachment. 

There are no unnecessary Restrictions in the Policies. 

Every Policy is Non-forfettable. 

Policies may be taken which pay to the Insured thety Full Amonnt and return all the Premiums, so that the Insurance costs only the Interest on 
the Annual Payments. 

Policies may be taken that will Pay to the insured, after a certain number of years, during life, an Annual Income of One Tenth the Amount 
named in the Policy. 

No Extra Rate is charged for Risks upon the lives of Females. 

It insures not to pay Dividends, but at so low a cost that Dividends will be impossible. 


Local Agents are wanted in every City and Town; and application from competent parties for such 
agencies, with suitable endorsements, should be addressed to the Company's General Agents 
only, tn their respective Districts. 


CENERAL ACENTS OF THE COMPANY: 


JAY COOKE & CO., New York, for New York State and Northern New Jersey. 

AY COOKE & CO., Washington, D. C., for Delaware, Virginia, District of Columbia, and West Virginia. 

. W. CLARK & CO., for Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey. B.S. Russert, Harrisburg, Manager for Central and Western Pennsylvania. 
Hon. STEPHEN MILLER, St. Paul, for Minnesota and North-west Wisconsin. ' 
JOHN W. ELLIS & CO., Cincinnati, for Ohio and Central and Southern Indiana. 

T. B. EDGAR, St. Louis, for Missouri and Kansas. 

S.A. KEAN & CO., Detroit, for Michigan and Northern Indiana. 

A. M. MOTHESHEAD, Omaha, for Nebraska. 

JOHNSTON BROTHERS & CO., Baltimore, for Maryland. 

NEW ENGLAND GENERAL AGENCY, under the direction of E. A. Rotiins and W. E. CHANDLER, of the Board of Directors, and J. P. 
TucKER, Manager, 3 Merchants’ Exchange, State St., Boston. 


J. A. ELLIS & CO., 
Second National Bank Building, Chicago, General Agents for Illinois and Wisconsin. 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. ZEPHANIAH PRESTON, Vice-President. WOODBRIDGE S. OLMSTED, Secretary. 
LUCIAN S. WILCOX, Medical Examine:. 


ORCANIZED IN 1846. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Tue Larcest Muruat Lire Insurance Company, NUMBERING 55,000 Memsers. 


A Purely Mutual Company. Its Assets belong Exclusively to its Members. 
ASSETS, ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ “ ‘ . ° $20,000,000 


Acquired by prudent and economical management of twenty-two years, without the aid of a single dollar of original capital. 


SURPLUS ASSETS, “ e * ‘ 7 o . “ - $6,361,967 
All profits divided among the members. Each policyholder is a member. There are no stockholders. 


ITS LARGE DIVIDENDS.—They have averaged over 50 per cent. annually. Total amount of dividends paid the members since its organ- 
ization, $4.397,142. 

ITS SUCCESS UNPARALLELED.—It has arrived at the extraordinary condition where the income from annual interest alone, has for 
years been more than sufficient to pay all its losses. Total amount of losses paid by the company, $6,868,528. 

ITS RESPONSIBILITY.—For every $100 of Liabilities, it has $154 of Assets. 

LAST YEAR’S PROSPEROUS BUSINESS.—Amount insured fiscal year 1867, $45,647,191 00. Income received fiscal year 1867, $7,530,- 
886 19. During its last fiscal year this Company paid to its living members, and to the families of its deceased members, nearly $2,000,000, and at 
the same time added more than FOUR MILLIONS to its accumulated capital. 

The whole record of this Company has been one of prudent management and prosperous advancement. Among the older and leading life insur- 
ance companies, its average ratio of expenses to income has, through its entire history, been the lowest of any. 


ITS LIBERALITY.—It accommodates the insured by giving credit for half the premium, and grants insurance to meet all the contingencies 
and wants to which life insurance is applicable. It issues polcies on a single life from $100 to $25,000. 


MOORE & STEARNS, General Agents for Illinois, Chicago. 


— ee) 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, - - No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - ” - - - - $2,000,000 00 
ASSETS, ist July, 1868, - - - - - - 3,730,981 60 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - - - {26,453 15 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secrerary, CHARLES J. MARTIN, Prestpesr. 
GEORGE M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice Prestvent. 
THOMAS B. GREENE, Seconp Assistant Secretary, D. A. HEALD, Ssrconp Vice Prestpent. 
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‘THE SPECTATOR FOR 1869. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue Publishers of THe SpecTATor are gratified to be able to announce that their publication is a complete and positive 
SUCCESS. Projected nearly a year ago, and sent out at the outset without a word of previous announcement, THE SPECTATOR 
quickly found favor wherever was felt the need of an impartial, high-toned and independent review of insurance. _ Its 
circulation has rapidly increased from a few hundreds to many thousands, until it is now received as acknowledged authority by 
insurance companies and agents in every state. There is not a city or town of any importance in the whole country to which 
Tue Spectator does not find its way in large numbers regularly every month. All the leading insurance companies, both fire 
and life, have evinced approval of its policy by subscribing for large numbers of copies for their agents and patrons. The 
insurance superintendents of the different states have testified their appreciation of its usefulness. Business men look to it for 





information which they can get nowhere else. 

Tue Spzctrator will commence its second volume under the most favorable auspices. The paper will be enlarged, and 
its typographical appearance, by the aid of new type and improved execution, will be made even more attractive than it is 
at present. Several entirely original features of permanent value and great interest will be introduced, and neither labor nor 
cost will be spared by the publishers to enhance the value and usefulness of their publication. 

THE SpecTATOR will aim to discuss impartially and intelligently whatever questions, from time to time, shall arise 
touching reforms, innovations, or abuses, in the business of insurance. Indecorous personalities and the cheap cfliusions of stale 
wit will be rigidly excluded from its columns. The influence of the paper will always be arrayed against whatever is 
wrong’ and pernicious and reckless in the insurance business. Its criticlsm will be impartial, fearless, and high-toned; but 


above all, STRICTLY AND PERSISTENTLY HONEST. 


ORIGINAL AND IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 
The publishers are enabled to announce that they have made arrangements for publication, in the second volume, 
commencing January 1, 1869, of the following zew features: 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
1. A Serics of Articles on the Theory and Practice of Life Insurance. By one of the most eminent living actuaries. 
2. * Twenty Years a Life Solicitor,” the Recollections and Experience of one of the most successful Life lnsur- 


ance Agents in the United States. 
3. Advice and Instruction to Agents. By the President of a Leading Life Insurance Company. 


4. Actuarial Discussions and Explanations. By several prominent actuaries. 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 
1. “ The Method and Practice of Adjustments.” By the Adjuster of a Prominent Fire Insurance Company. 
2. “ The Law of /nsurance.” A comprehensive, practical. serial treatise, by a lawyer. 
3. ‘ Scraps from the Note-Book of an Adjuster.” (Commenced in the September number.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Reports of Important Insurance Cases in all the Courts. 
2. Sales and Quotations of Insurance Stocks. 
3. Regular Correspondence from all the Principal Cities. 


4. Correspondence from England, France, and Germany. 
In addition to the above NEW FEATURES, each monthly issue will contain, as heretofore, the usual variety of 
EpDITORIALS ; EssAys ; INSURANCE NEWS; 
COMMUNICATIONS ; Gossip. 


Covering a wide range of interest and information of permanent practical value to insurance companies and agents. 

The publishers will be impelled by a spirit of the largest liberality and enterprise to make Tue Spectator not only a medium 
for the expression of candid criticism, but a faithful chronicle of insurance intelligence. They will strive to place before their 
readers, in the future, as in the past, the earliest and most reliable republications of important news. The publication in THE 
SpEcTATOR, in advance of publication elsewhere, of the two portions of the New York Insurance Reports, and of the full proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Underwriters, illustrates practically what can be done in the same direction hereafter. 

Though Tue Spectator will be greatly enlarged and improved, the subscription price for the coming year will remain the 


same: 


A single copy to one address, $3.00. 
Every person sending us the names of three subscribers with nine dollars, will be entitled to THz SpecTrator free for one year. 


Every person sending us the names of ten subscribers, with thirty dollars, will be entitled to receive Tux Spectator free for 
one year, with a copy of * Zhe Jnsurance Guide and Hand Book.” 

Payment for subscriptions invariably in advance. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who solicit subscriptions for Tuz Spectator. 


J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, Pudlishers, No. 71 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








